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N the words of their General Manager, this recent in- 
| stallation at Rock Hill, 5.C. “has proved more than 
satisfactory. 

EQUIPMENT —Two 90 foot Sturtevant Hi-Speed Tenter 
Frame Dryers operating in continuous ranges dry four 
and five yard goods at speeds of 180 yards per minute. 


ADVANTAGES—In addition to the unequalled speed, 
Sturtevant Hi-Speed Dryers provide:—(1) Dry Selvages at 
all speeds, (2) Steam and motor power savings. (3) Adapt- 
ability to light or heavy goods. (4) Heat-tight housings. 
Have our nearest office explain the possibilities of Stur- 
tevant Hi-Speed or Standard Tenter Frame Dryers in your 
own plant. 

B. Fo STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


LOL Marietta Street Building. . Atlanta, Ga. 
707 Guilford Building ..... Greensboro, N.C. 


DRYING SPEEDS IN 
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Sturtevant 
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Slasher Fans and Svsteme 
Return Air Napper and Picker Exhaust Systems 
Napper Exhaust Systems 
Picker Room Exhauet 
Cloth Cleaning Svsetems for Printing Machines 
Singeing Machine Exhaust 
Cloth Shear Exhaust 
Picker Fans and Cotton Conveving Svetem- 


Card Stripping System-= 


Evaporative Cooling and Humidifving Svsetems 
Liwe \ entilation and \ \beorption 


nit Heating Svetems 


lenter Frame Drvers 
Cloth Pre Drvers 
Dry Can Range Enclosure and Exhaust “vetems 
{_otton Staple Stock Drvers 
Raven Staple Steck Drvers 
Raven, Cotten and Wool Drvers 


Art Leather Drvers« 


Rranches in 40 other cities 


WORLD’S LARGEST MAKERS OF AIR HANDLING AND CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL MATTER MARCH 2 


UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS, MARCH 2, 1897. 


118 WEST FPOURTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPLION 
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ax Reform or What?’ 


By Robert H. 


During 
the last few years one unfair provision after an- 


HE present Federal tax laws are a mess. 


other has been enacted into law without regard to 
the efiect of such provisions upon sound tax principles o1 
upon relative ability to pay. We haven’t known what to 
expect next in the way of new and strange taxes or what 
efiects they would have on business, but we have learned 
to expect the worst. What this country really needs is a 
non-partisan Commission to sit down, for several years if 
necessary, and revamp the entire tax structure so that 
the business man will stand some chance of making some 
sense out of it. 

It will be a long timebefore that is done, however, and 
the most we can hope for in the immediate future is to 
cure some of the worst sore spots in these unfair laws. | 
notice that the Cotton-Textile Institute will make recom 
mendations to the House Ways and Means Committee 
when it meets next month to “iron out the rough spots” 
in the tax laws. The seven changes in the undistributed 
profits tax which you are prepared to recommend look 
good to me. They are along the lines that all of us have 
been working since the tax was foisted upon business last 
vear. 

Whether the government patches up the undistributed 
profits tax or not, we have still to deal with a complicated 
jumble of taxes and will probably have them with us for 


some time to come. I have been asked to point out how 


you can operate your businesses under these unfair laws. 
| am not going into the details of the tax laws here. You 
have all heard and studied dozens of suggested procedures 
during the past year. You know you have to watch and 
guide every step ol your operations so as not to be ¢ aught 
by heavy penalty taxes. To manage a business unde 
these circumstances requires careful budget preparation 
and asting of the year s O} erating results well] hbetore 
the end of the year. 

This is at best a difficult thing to do, and the diffi ult 
is often magnified by the selection of the wrong time to 
make up the accounts. Too many concerns are using the 
calendar year for their fiscal period, although they are 
conducting a seasonal business with an annual cycle 
which ends at some time other than December 31st. To 
try to value inventories and receivables when these are at 
or near their peak may lead to the overstatement of 
profits and the consequent overpayment of taxes in sub 


“Address at the Annual Meeting of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, New York City, October 27, 1937. 
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stantial amounts. The larger the inventories, the greate 
the possibility of the variation of a small percentage in 
valuation making the difference between a profit or a loss 
lor the year. 

very business enterprise has a natural business year. 
which should be adopted as its fiscal year. It is the 
twelve-month period which constitutes the annual cycle 
of the operations of the business. Generally, the natural 
business year will end at the time when the business 
activities of the enterprise are at their lowest point 
when inventories, receivable and liabilities are at thei 
minimum, At this point, small variations in the valuation 
of assets are not so likely to be serious in their effect on 
the year’s operating results. 

From the standpoint of taxes, the more accurate re 
sults obtainable by the use of the natural business year 
are of considerable importance. Of equally great im 
portance is the fact that when business is at a low ebb. 
the management has more time to devote to the problem 
of income taxes. If early consideration is given to this 
problem, operating results can be estimated and studied a 
month or two before the close of the year, dividend poli- 
cies finally determined, and necessary steps can be taken 
in time to minimize the surtax on undistributed profits 
To this end, it will, in many cases, be advantageous to 
take a physical inventory at the time these studies ar 
made, with a view to obtaining at an early date the mos' 
accurate operating data possible. 

\nother thing that can be done to facilitate operations 
under the maze of complicated and unfair Federal tax 
laws is to liquidate subsidiaries. A good many corpora 
tions have found it advantageous to do this and they 
have been liquidating their subsidiaries on a fairly large 
scale. By this means they have mitigated or avoided 
capital stock and excess-profits tax duplications and have 
minimized the income tax on intercompany dividends 
lhe liquidation of subsidiaries quite often simplifies the 
problem of estimating earnings and dividend payments 
tor the undistributed profits tax, and in some cases hold 
ing companies have avoided the personal holding com 
pany classification by liquidating their operating subsi- 
diaries, or by merging the holding company into an oper 
ating subsidiary. Of course, the case of each taxpayer 
must be considered on its merits and the advantages of 
lederal tax savins must be considered in connection with 
any State tax advantages of keeping the subsidiary in 
operation. 
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Taxpayers have been getting rough treatment from the 
Treasury. Where rulings and deficiencies are unsound or 
unfair, do not hesitate to fight them. It is worth while 
to do so, and this is pointedly indicated by the large 
proportion of Board of Tax Appeals decisions which have 
recently gone against the Treasury. Last June the board 
overruled the Treasury in fourteen successive cases. The 
arbitrary treatment of taxpavers was obvious, and in 
three of these cases the Treasury had assessed fraud pen- 
alties without any apparent justification. 

The latest blast was the loophole bill designed to plug 
up all loopholes no matter who invented them. It was a 
political trick, but like a lot of others it worked. When 


Dut to proot if developed that the so-called loopholes 


mostly were specific sections of the income tax law which 
had been written by Treasury representatives who con 
tended that they were improvements upon the old law. 
and what happened? Taxpayers who kept meticuousl; 
within the law were held up to public scorn and convicted 
before they were tried. It was flagrantly dishonest and 
an exhibition of gross intolerance, but quite in line with 
the Black intolerance of the last few years. 

To anyone who looks realistically at the financial sit- 
uation in this country, there are some things that are 
fairly plain. 

The annual deficits of the Federal Government have 
more than doubled the national debt in the last seven 
years; it has jumped from $16,000,000,000 in 1930 to 
about $37,000,000,000 at the present time. That $37, 
YVO,000,000 must be paid off some time or it will have 
to be repudiated or inflated out of existence. If it is re- 
pudiated, the banks will fail: if we have inflation, almost 
all of us will fail. If the debt is to be paid there will be 
higher taxes or less spending. We will have to have not 
only a balanced budget, but a budget surplus as well 

Gross maccuracies in budgetary requirements, coupled 
with a growing disbelief that there is any real intention 
or desire to keep expenditures within revenue probably 
had much to do with the recent sharp decline in the stock 
market. 

The estimated surplus in January of this year was 37 
millions. Six months ago the deficit was to be 400 mil- 
lions. Now it is a deficit of 700 millions. 

It is interesting but somewhat maddening to look back 
over some of the President’s 1932 campaign speeches 
Here is something we can all agree with, taken from his 
speech of acceptance of the nomination: 

“Just one word or two on taxes, the taxes that all of us 
pay toward the cost of government of all kinds. Well. ] 
know something of taxes. For three long vears I have 
been going up and down this country preaching that gov 
ernment—Federal and State and local—costs too much. 
| shall not stop that preaching. 

\s an immediate program of action, we must abolish 
useless offices. We must eliminate actual perfunctions of 
government—tunctions, in fact, that are not definitely 
essential to the continuance of government. We must 
merge, we must consolidate sub-divisions of government, 
and, like the private citizens, give up luxuries which we 
cannot longer afford. By our example at Washington. we 
shall have the opportunity of pointing the way of econ- 
omy to local government. 

“I propose to you my friends, and through you, that 
government of all kinds, big and little, be made solvent. 
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and that the example be set by the President of the 
United States and his Cabinet.” 

Five or six times in the last four years the President 
has promised or intimated that the budget would be bal- 
anced, but the budget will never be balanced by prom- 
ises. It can be balanced by cutting government expense, 
and it will take a lot of political pressure in the form of 
votes to bring that about. It cannot be balanced by 
spending hundreds of millions to build dams to raise more 
crops and spend more hundreds of millions to plow the 
crops under or destroy them. 

We must realize that the removal of inequities from 
the existing law will mean a large loss of revenue. If 
spending is to continue the budget will not be balanced if 
a less aggregate in taxes is collected. Under a fair law 
many will benefit but rates will be raised so that those 
who are not unfairly treated now will pay more rather 
than less. Here is the strongest argument for less spend- 
ing but taxpayers will not be the ones who settle that 
problem. 

Wuring his recent Western trip the President promised 
to balance the budget but he also promised more spend- 
ing. He didn’t even mention tax reforms. He has never 
taken any interest in it. Why should he? 

The kind of tax reform we will get if we don’t watch 
out will fasten heavier taxes on business. 

The government has done everything it could to pre- 
vent business from making money. Is it surprising that 
business men are thoroughly scared? The government 
hopes, of course, that the temporary recovery created by 
spending will resume next month or next year and that 
business will make a lot of money so that revenues and 
employment will be increased; but thin profits and big 
risks do not appeal! to the investor. People with money 
are not only afraid to invest it in new enterprises, but 
even established businesses in some cases seem to be 
afraid to operate. 

If taxes are so high that profits are too small to make 
business worth while, investors will not be anxious to put 
their money into business and the government will have 
to look elsewhere for its taxes. A couple of weeks ago 
General Hugh S. Johnson wrote in his newspaper col- 
umn: 

“If putting big money to work is all risk and little or 
no gain, there are very slim pickings for government 
among the rich. 

“That leaves government no choice but to tax the 
employed poor to feed the unemployed poor and the 
whole idea of taking from the haves to give to the have- 
nots becomes just taking from the have-littles to give to 
the have-nothings, which is exactly what is happening, 

“The tax policy keeps the have-nothings large in 
number because money is not working to make jobs and, 
because money is not working, the government must get 
much money from the poor.” 

Washington has found that business men are easy to 
bluff. That’s why there has been no real fight to balance 
the budget by a reduction in expenditures. It may not 
be nice to have government. representatives single you 
out for persecution and prosecution but can’t that sort of 
thing be carried too far? 

It all depends on the atmosphere? If someone. or some 
event, has caused the public to doubt the divinity of a 
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Master Mechanics Discuss 


Electrical 


HE Fall Meeting of the Master Mechanics’ Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association was held 
in the Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, S. C., on Tuesday, 
November 9th, with Chairman P. D. Hatley, Master 
Mechanic, The Kendall Company, Newberry, 5. C., pre- 
siding. The meeting was called to order at 10:15 a. m., 
and an invocation was said by L. M. Kincaid, Master 
Mechanic, The Kendall Company, Paw Creek, N. C. 
Chairman Hatley: There are not very many of us 
here, but we can have a good meeting if you will all talk, 
and I want everyone to take part in the discussion. 
At this time we have to elect a new chairman for this 
Division, and you should be thinking about that. We 
will take up that matter just before we adjourn. 


Motor Loads 


Our first question reads as follows: “At what load or 
within what range of its rated capacity should a motor 
be operated?” 1 don’t know, but I feel that a motor ought 
to be operated at around 75 per cent of its rated capacity, 
or between 75 and 90 per cent. As I say, I do not know, 
and I should like to hear from someone else about that. 

What do you think about it, Mr. Thompson? 

B. W. Thompson, Master Mechanic, Wiscassett Mills 
Co., Albemarle, N. C.: I think around 80 per cent. 

Chairman Hatley: You feel that you get more out oi 
it around 80 per cent? 

Mr. Thompson: Yes, sir. | feel, from my experience, 
that under 80 per cent is a little bit wasteful, and to go 
beyond that is not efficient. 

Chairman: What do you think about it, Roy? 

R. H. Elam, Master Mechanic, Oakland Plant, Kendall 
Co., Newberry, S. C.: Frankly, | think 80 per cent is a 
little low. With the newer type of motors it might not 
be, but with the old I think we ought to run up near 95 
to 100 per cent; that is, from the standpoint of efficiency, 
so far as current consumption is concerned. If you are 
going to think about longevity, now, you might think 
about it from the other angle; but I think a motor runs 
from 15 to 20 years normal life, ordinarily; and I think 
we ought to run it up to the highest percentage of its 
rated capacity that we can get with the lowest current 
consumption. That, of course, depends somewhat, | think, 
on room temperatures. | think room temperatures have 
something to do with it. If the room temperature runs 
around 80 or 90 degrees, as in some instances it does in 
certain plants, why maybe around 80 or 90 per cent of 
the capacity of the motor would be good. But where the 
room temperature is around 70 per cent, I think it ought 
to run up towards 95 or 100 per cent. 

Chairman Hatley: Mr. Alexander, what load would 
you recommend on a motor? 

Fred C. Alexander, General Electric Co., Greenville: 
Mr. Chairman, I am rather inclined to agree with Mr. 
Kincaid. I think it does depend upon the temperature 
of the room in which the motor operates. Of course, in- 
sulation depends on time and temperature. A high tem- 
perature for a short time will not injure an engine, but a 
high temperature for a longer period will. As far as effi- 
ciency goes, within a range of from about 75 per cent to 
100 per cent you will not be hurt on efficiency. You will 


Problems 


lose a little on power factor if you operate at much below 
90 per cent of the rating of the motor. That does not 
bother a lot of us over here now; that is, the power- 
factor part of it does not. In Georgia and other places 
where they have a power factor called for in the contract, 
why, it would penalize them if they did not operate al 
that. But if you have a room temperature of from 30 to 
35 degrees C. you will be perfectly same in operating a 
motor at 100 per cent of its rated capacity. 

Chairman: 
factor? 


How much would that afiect the power 
Mr. Alexander: | do not know ri 
to 75 per cent you probably lose 
factor. 


right offhand, but down 
5 per cent on the ‘power 

Chairman Hatley: Mr. Smith, what do you think about 
it? 

W. A. Smith, Master Mechanic, Spencer Mills, Inc., 
Spindale, N. C.: At one time | had opportunity to make 
a series of tests along this line, and the result of those 
tests was that with a motor being operated between 90 
and 100 per cent of its rated capacity the power factor 
was at the highest peak and varied either way below that. 
Krom those tests | came to the conclusion that the most 
economical rating for a motor would be between 90 and 
100 per cent load, 

Chairman: Would you rather operate a motor with a 
load of between 100 and 90 per cent than to cut it down 
to about 75 per cent of its load? What about your heat? 

Mr. Smith: Well, the heat is naturally greater, but | 
was speaking about the efficiency of the motor. 

Chairman Hatley: Mr. Kay, what do you think about 
it? 

Van W. Kay, Master Mechanic, Judson Mills, Green- 
ville: I have had some experience within the last two 
months with speeds on motors and increased speeds on 
machines, and | have come to the conclusion that the 
temperature in the room and the shock on the motor has 
a lot to do with the load and the power factor. Our best 
results were obtained when we ran the motor within about 
10 per cent of its full capacity. Especially on looms 
where you are weaving fancy goods, you want to maintain 
and keep just as nearly the same speed all the time as 
you can, on account of the shuttle box driving the shuttle 
up and failing, you see. Around 90 per cent is a good 
factor for a motor on group drive on looms. 

Chairman: Is there any more discussion on that? Ii 
not, Mr. Clark wants to make an announcement at this 
time. 

David Clark, Editor, Textile Bulletin, Charlotte: | 
asked to speak to you at this time because I have to 
leave early in order to meet some manufacturers down 
here about the article that came out recently in Collier’s. 
The subject | want to talk to you about is the master 
mechanics’ school. We put up the proposition to you and 
you voted to have it. We had the young men there for 
three days for morning and afternoon classes; and for 
those who wanted night instruction in mechanical draw- 
ing there were night classes. The school was undertaken 
with the co-operation of North Carolina State College, in 
Raleigh, the South Carolina State College, at Clemson, 
and Mr. Lake, of the Duke Power Company. The prop- 
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osition was put up to the men there and they voted to 
have it again. We want you to write us and tell us what 
you want in the way of instruction. We shall get the 
best instruction we can. Next year we shall have the 
same men there, and some others: I think we shall use 
almost entirely college men. Most textile men these days 

that is, the carders, spinners, etc., are coming from the 
textile schools. But the master mechanics are growing 
up in the mills and we think that to bring out more effi. 
cient master mechanics they ought to be given some in- 
struction. I believe the school we did conduct was worth 
while. I don’t know whether any of you contacted the 
young men who were there, but if you did I should like 
to have your suggestions now, or you can write them to 
me later. Did any of you have young men there? 

A Member: 1 did, and I was very much impressed. 
He got a great deal of good out of it. 

Mr. Clark: What we want to do is to help the master 
mechanic of the future. I don’t think we shall have a 
large number, but we did have 25 last time. Those that 
inished the three-days’ course of instruction were given 
a certihicate. Some came for only one day, however, for 
instruction tn firing, etc. 

We shall be glad to have suggestions from you at an 
time. 

Chairman Hatley: 1 hope you will let Mr. Clark hear 
irom you about this matter if you have any suggestions. 


Cleaning Motors 


We will carry along with our discussion now, and the 
next question is: “How often do you blow lint out of 
vour motors? Do the so-called self-cleaning motors re- 
quire any attention in this respect?” 


| imagine there are a number of men here today who 
have the self-cleaning motors and motors that they clean 
up with the blow pipe. Someone tell us something about 
it. I see Mr. Iler there. Mr. Iler, have you any self- 
cleaning motors? I guess you don’t, in the bleachery. 

H. H. lier, Plant Engineer, Union Bleachery and Pal 
metto Print Works, Greenville: I have not had any ex 
perience myself with self-cleaning motors; I haven’t any. 
So far as the question of how often to clean motors is 
concerned, the correct answer to that, of course, is to 
clean them as often as is necessary; and then the question 
comes up, how often is it necessary? All of us know, of 
course, that the power of the motor to work is governed 
by its capacity to radiate the heat in the coils. We know 
that an accumulation of lint and dust would insulate the 
coils and prevent the radiation of heat. I imagine every 
man would have to set up a schedule to meet his partic 
ular conditions. In our plant we have a man who does 
nothing but clean and oil motors. Owing to the way we 
have to operate, he can not clean every motor on schedule 
time; but he has several motors that he has learned need 
to be cleaned oftener than others, so he keeps going on 
that job all the time. I imagine we have 225 motors in 
the plant, in all; and to clean and oil those motors is one 
man’s job, all right. 

Chairman: Mr. Thompson, how often do you clean 
your motors—blow them? 

Mr. Thompson: Just as often as we think it is neces- 
sa TY, 

Chairman: Do you have one man who blows your 
motors? 

Mr. Thompson: No; we have different ones in the 
different departments that do that. 

Chairman: Wo you find that one man in a department 
keeps the motors in as good condition as if you had them 
under your supervision? Well, I guess you do have them 
under your supervision. 
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Mr. Thompson: Sure. 

Chairman: Wo you find that arrangement as satisfac- 
tory as putting one man on it would be? 

Mr. Thompson: It would be more satisfactory, but we 
have so many motors that one man could not clean all of 
them. 

Chairman: What about your self-cleaning motors? 

Mr. Thompson: Well, we have only a few of those and 
we find that they need a little attention. We use high- 
volume, low-pressure air on them. We don’t use the blow 
pipe. 

Chairman: ‘That does keep your motors clean? 

Mr. Thompson: That is right. 

Chairman Hatley: Someone else tell us something about 
it. Mr. Kay, have you any self-cleaning motors? 

Mr. Kay: No, sir, we haven’t any self-cleaning mo- 
tors; but we find that we have to clean the motors in the 
picking room and the card room and the opening room 
practically once a week. They are cleaned by the electri- 
cian, 

Chairman: Where is Mr. Summey? What do you 
say about it, Mr. Summey? 

Fk. D. Summey, Master Mechanic, Riverdale Mills. 
Enoree, S. C.: We have a good many motors, and in the 
card room and the spinning room we have to clean a little 
bit oftener than in other places. We clean the card-room 
motors and the spinning-room motors once a week: that 
is, those with the group drive. We have some on indi- 
vidual drive that we clean only once a year, when we take 
them out and clean them well. They clean the others off 
about once a week—blow them off. In the card room it is 
pretty bad; they run mostly waste. Sometimes we have 
to blow some of them out twice a week. Once a week is 
the regular time. We get pretty good results—don’t have 
very many burnouts. 

Chairman: Do you have any L-type motors. spool 
wound, external resistance? 

Mr. Summey: No. We did have some but haven’t got 
them now. 

Chairman Hatley: Were they in dusty places where 
they would get a lot of dust and stuff like that from the 
earth? 

Mr. Summey: In any place where you run waste you 
get a lot of dust. We blew them out once a week and 
they stayed pretty clean—that is on the inside: they 
looked pretty bad on the outside. 

B. Ellis Royal, Associate Editor, Textile Bulletin. 
Charlotte: Those are not self-cleaning motors. are they? 

Mr. Summey: No, they are not self-cleaning. 

Chairman: Mr. Thompson, with those motors you 
have, what kind of drive do you have in there? 

Mr. Thompson: V ropes. They are 10 H.P.. 1800 
R.P.M. In the spinning room. 

Chairman: Is there any more discussion on this ques- 
tionr 

Mr. ller: Mr. Hatley, didn’t you mention external- 
resistance ,.motors ? 

Chairman Hatley: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Iler: 1 had a few of them, but we had so much 
trouble that we changed them. We had this trouble. 
All these motors were made by one particular man- 
ulacturer; and these motors, we found. had a dead 
spot in some place. The manufacturer could not tell us 
where that dead spot was. He said they had no records 
on it, that it was a peculiarity of the motor. I believe we 
changed four and ran into that trouble in only one. We 
do have a 100 H.P. motor that we have a compensator on 
now, and sometimes it will not start. All we have to do 
is to have several men get together and pull that over a 
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Piedmont Division S. T. A. Discusses 
Carding and Spinning 


(Continued from last week) 


Mr. Mi Falls ; 


pare? 


How does the breaking strength com- 


Mr. Dilling: We have not made any tests on the break. 
We have not had it in very long and have not gotten to 
that. 

Mr. McFails: Wo you find that the atmospheric con- 
dition affects cork? 

Mr. Dilling: Cork standing over the week-ends will be 
fluted, but that comes out soon. The same is true of the 
other, but that flute will come out in a short period ot 
time. But a cool.atmospheric condition, a cool morning, 
will affect this synthetic roll much more than it does 
cork. So I think unless they get that condition improved 
we shall not be able to run them successfully during the 
winter season. It will probably be much better in the 
summer time. Maybe we shall try to keep our mill warm 
over the week-ends; maybe we shall not let it go down 
below a certain point. But we set our. equipment to 60 
or 65 degrees, and our experience shows even that tem- 
perature affects it. 

Mr. Pegram: We have been experimenting with three 
different manufacturers making synthetic rolls since 
March, and we have not found any of them satisfactory 
yet. The one Mr. Dilling spoke of as the light-colored 
roll seems to be an improvement over anything we have 
had, but even that is not what we call satisfactory. 

Mr. Knight: 1 have had something like two or three 
years’ experience with cork and synthetic rolls. My ex- 
perience has been that the cork roll, after it has run a 
little while, will form little holes all along in the cork, 
and that will take the waste up, and that waste will get 
in your yarn. It will go in your yarn trom time to time. 
Then on Monday mornings, after you leave your frames 
standing, if you do not unweight those rolls they will be 
fluted, and it takes me two or three hours every Monday 
morning to get those rolls unfluted. The same thing is 
true of the dark synthetic rolls. They have a tendency 
to eyebrok like a calfskin roll. There will torm on the 
top clearer an eyebrow, and if it gets too large it will get 
in your work. The light synthetic rolls we run sometimes, 
and they give fair service. We do not have to unweight 
them over the week-ends. 

Chairman Edwards: 1 should like to ask Mr. Dilling 
a few questions. Do you know if your total short fly at 
the spinning, including the droppings on the roller beam 
and the amount of short fly taken up by the under cleare 
and that taken off by the top clearer, was as indicated by 
your top clearer? In other words, you have four times as 
much on the top clearer with one as with the other. But 
was there as much dropping down below? Did you check 
that? 

Mr. Dilling: 1 should like to ask Mr. Lay, my spinner, 
to help me with that. Mr. Lay, you found more on the 
under clearer with the cork? 

G. A, Lay, Foreman Suinning, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Co. 
No. 2, Gastonia, N. C.: Yes, sir. The guides from the 
cork roll were somewhat dirtier than with the dark roll. 

Chairman Edwards: Was that which you took off the 


top clearer such waste as you would not want to go into 
your yarn or such as would drop off? Was it such as 
would be lost in later processes? 

Mr. Dilling: 1 did think it would be lost in later proc- 
esses, but it all appeared to be short fiber. 

Mr. Edwards: 
in your work? 

Mr. Dilling: No, sir. 

S. R. Powers, Supt., Jackson Mills No. 3, High Shoals, 
N. C.: I have 80,000 spindles on cork. I had cork on 
when we were using the emery cloth for buffing. Later 
the wheel came out with grit for buffing rolls. I found I 
was having so much trouble that | put all leather front 
roils in, and at the present time I am all on leather. We 
have experimented with the synthetic roll and also the 
synthetic roll with cork in it but have not gone far enough 
to tell much about it. While I was on cork it took me 
two or three hours on Monday mornings before we could 
do anything much in the spinning room. Possibly that 
was due to the temperature, and I think it was due to not 
being able to buff our roll where it would be level at each 
end. It increased our cost a little to go back on leather 

Chairman Edwards: Leaving the synthetic roll cover- 
ing for the present and going to leather, there are almost 
as many different kinds and textures of leather as there 
are sheep in Australia and calves in Texas. It is assumed, 
of course, that before adopting the leather roll you have 
run tests on the different textures and on the finish and 
have established your standard there. 

| got in trouble awhile ago with this eyebrow Mr. Dill- 
ing spoke of. I stuck to sheepskin for a good many years 
in spite of pressure brought to bear on me to adopt calf- 
skin. I finally did, after experimenting with everything, 
adopt a certain trade brand of calfskin which we found 
justihed the extra expense by giving us better running 
work and so on. We got about 30,000 spindles in that 
mill on this particular brand of calfskin and were well 
pleased with it. About that time we bought about 38,000 
additional spindles of used spinning and had the rolls sent 
down ahead in order to have them covered with this brand 
of caliskin we had adopted. When we got that mill started 
up we could not run the darned things. They had revol\ 
ing top clearers. We got the manufacturer’s man down 
there, and we had quite a squabble over it, and it was six 
months before they would admit that they had changed 
the tannage on my particular brand of leather to meet the 
complaints some of you fellows had made about eyebrows. 
it might have helped you fellows, but it put me in the 
hole. Those fellows had 38,000 spindles to make good. 
which they did, and we are all good friends now. I like 
to try things out before I get them. I don’t mind trying 
out two or three frames, but when you get a whole mill 
wrong it is a serious matter. 

Mr. Dilling: Of course, the salesman’s job is to sell: 
Mr. Lindsay will agree with me on that. But we have to 
watch those things, because we have to make our work 
run. 

Mr. Lindsay: 


Not such as you would care to have go 


We have to sell, Mr. Dilling, for other- 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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Carolina Yarn Association 
Holds Annual Golf Tournament 


Favored by Indian summer temperature and a cloud- 
less sky, the eighth annual golf tournament of the Caro- 
lina Yarn Association, played. over two of the beautiful 
ourses at Pinehurst, N. C., October 29th and 30th, was 
pronounced one of the most successful and enjoyable in 
the history of these events. 

In addition to the two-day golf tournament, which 
vas played on No. 2 and No. 3 courses, the program of 
entertainment included a skeet shoot, a floor show Friday 
night, and the annual banquet and a floor show Saturday 
night. The banquet was held in the spaciovs dining ronm 


Sam Diggle Explains How 


Left to Right—Nettleton P. Murohy. Association President, 
ames McDowell, Treasurer, Sam Diggle, Vice-President. 


the Carolina Hotel. During the meal, forty handsome 
ees were awarded winners in the golf and skeet tour- 
ments. In keeping with the happy custom of this 
ciation, there were no set speeches, but several of 
e guests were called upon by President N. P. Murphy 
r briet talks. Among those responding with an appro- 
ite word or humorous story were P. W. Eshelman, 
resident, and Taylor R. Durham, executive secretary ot 
ne Southern Hosiery Manufacturers’ Association; Ear] 
nstantine, managing director of the National Associa- 
n, and H. W. Anderson, president of Fidelity Machine 
ompany. 


\lembers and guests warmly praised the splendid man- 
ner in which details of the two-day affair were handled. 
mittee chairmen were: H. M. Bailey, Jr., invita- 

Joe H,. Mason, skeet; C. W. Causey, Jr., prizes; 
». L. Diggle, golt; Joe R. Morton, entertainment. Officers 

| the Association are: N. P. Murphy, president; S. L. 
Ligele, vice-president; James McDowell, treasurer; J. P. 
Rickman, secretary. | 


Large Attendance 


Registrations totalled nearly 300, and approximately 
lf this number entered the golf tournament. There 
were actually 126 scores posted, which indicates surpris- 
inly few cards were torn up considering the difficulties 
encountered by the average golfer on the lengthy No. 2 
championship course. 


Low gross honors went to Sam L. Diggle, of Charlotte, 
who shot No. 2 course in 76 and set a convention single 
round record of 67 on No. 3 for a total score of 143, 
which was 11 strokes better than that of W. F. Spauld- 
ing, of Philadelphia, the runner-up. Ernest Kiesewetter, 
of Asheboro, N. C., won low net with a score of 127. 

M. H. Horchler. of Bronxville, N. Y.. took an astound- 
ing total of 269 strokes to go the 36 holes, and needless 
to say, won high score prize in a walk—in fact, quite a 
walk. 

A complete list of the winners in both the golf tourna- 
ment and skeet shoot follows: 


Winners in Golf 


Low net for 36 holes, Ernest Kiesewetter. Runner-up, 
Fred Lemmond. Other net score winners for 36 holes, in 
the order named, were: W. G. Avery, Dr. Hugo Hoff- 
man, Ira Schey, F. B. Smith, F. H. Redding, R. V. Reece, 
E. E. Chapman, William Nebel, W. H. Hartman, W. L. 
Coggins, C. W. Causey, Jr., E. A. Werner, F. K. Frierson, 
Jr., J. T. McCrary, N. J. Ayers, B. R. Hunter, Norman 
Griffith, F. M. Duncan, T. C. Welling, H. C. Patterson, 
R. H. Moore, R. A. Weaver, J. O. Foil, Brown Mahon, 
Gordon Hope, A. L. Lewis, Geo. M. Stevens, Penn Wil- 
son, Howard Cannon, A. F. Zens, Paul Zens. 

High net for 36 holes, H. M. Horchler; high net on 
No. 2 gourse, H. W. Anderson; high net on No. 3, J. G. 
Dolso® 

Low gross for 36 holes, Sam L. Diggle; runner-up, W. 
F. Spaulding. Low gross, No. 2, R. V. Salambier; sec- 
ond, George Sharpe. Low net, No. 2, W. F. Bigelow; 
second, J]. E. Baker. Low gross, No. 3, I. E. Pennington; 
second, W .A. Underwood. Low net, No. 3, J. E. Mc- 
Dougall; second, E. E. Connor. 


Winners in the Skeet Shoot 


Class “A’—high score, Col. W. B. Thomas: second 
Joe Mason and L. M. Graves (tied). Class “B’’—high 


At the Speakers’ Table 


4 


Left to Right—Joe Morton, C. W. Causey, Jr., Nettleton P. 
Murphy, President, Sam Diggle, Vice-President, J. P. Rick- 
man, Secretary, Taylor R. Durham, Ear! Constantine, James 
McDowell, Treasurer, H. M, Bailey, Jr. 


eats 


. 
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score, H. R. Turner. Class “C’—high score, W. E. 
Merritt, Jr., H. L. Merritt, L. J. Weil (tied). Class “D” 

high score, John Shoffner. Class “E’’—high score, T. 
H. Reading. Class “F’’—high score, Dick Smith. 


Member Firms 


Member firms of the Association are: Aberfoyle Mig. 
Co., American Bemberg Corp., American Enka Corp., 
American Viscose Corp., American Yarn & Processing 
Co., Atwood Machinery Co., C. A. Aufimordt Co., Barn- 
hardt Bros., Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co., Cannon 
Mills, Celanese Corp., Cetwick Silk Mills, Cosby & 
Thomas, Dixie Mercerizing Co., Dixie Throwing Co.. 


-Duplan Silk Corp., E. I. DuPont de Nemours & Co., 


Fidelity Machine Co., Filatex Corp., Hampton Co., Oscar 
Heineman Corp., Hemphill Co., E. C. Holt & Co., Ideal 
Mercerizing Co., Industrial Dyeing Co., Industrial Rayon 
Corp., Johnston Mills Co., Kahn & Feldman, Kauma 
graph Co., R. K. Laros Co., John P. Maguire & Co., 
North American Rayon Corp., Charles B. Paulus, Para- 
mount Textiles, Salembier & Villate, Inc., Scott & Wil- 


A Hot Foursome 


Left to Right—J. Frierson, Jr... H. W. Nolde, Ear! Con- 
stantine, Fred Lemmond. 


liams, Sellers Mig. Co., Smith-Drum & Co., Southern 
Mercerizing Co., Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., A. M. 
Tenney Associates, Textile Banking Co., Textile, Inc.., 
Textile Machine Works, Torrington Needle Works, Tu- 
bize Chatillon Corp., U. S. Testing Co., Waddil Ptg. & 
Lithographing Co., D. F. Wallace, William Whitman Co. 


Attending the Meeting 


Anderson, H. W., Fidelity Machine Co.; Anderson, R. C., Car- 
olina Dyeing & Winding Co.; Asbury, J. H., Jr., Margate Hos 
Mills; Asheton, Tom, Dixie Throwing Co.; Avery, M. G., Phoenix 
Mills, Inc.; Ayers, N. M., Triangle Hos. Co. 

Bailey, H. M., Jr., No. American Rayon Corp.; Ball, David 
R. N., Jac Feinberg Hos. Mills; Ballentine, Joe, Smith, Drum & 
Co.; Bane, T. P., Knit Products Co.; Barnhardt, W. H., Barn 
hardt Bros.; Barton, J. C., Viscose Co.; Batchelder, W. C., Na 
tional Credit Office; Benfield, J. V., Waldensian Hos. Mil's; Ben 
son, W. D.. \ iscose Co Best, W.. Celanese Corp Bigelow, 
W. F., W. F. Grant Co.; Black, Sam, Black Hos. Co.; Blake. H. 
[)., Torrington Co.; Bogue, Frank T., National Credit Office: 
Booch, Louis; Bossong, Charles G.. Bossong Hos. Mills: Bothwell. 
R. L., Elliott Knitting Mills; Boys, Geo. W., and Robert W.., 
Green River Mills, Inc.; Brown, P. L., DuPont Rayon; Brown, 
Walter C., Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.; Buck, W. T., Penn Coral Hos 
Mills; Burtis, S. T., R. K. Laros Silk Co.; Burton, S. W.. Maurice 
Mills; Burton, C. G., Lynchburg Hos. Mills. 

Cameron, R. B., Chipman-LaCrosse Hos. Mills Co.; Carpenter, 
L. M., Kinston Textile Mill; Cannon, H., Duplan Silk Corp.; 
Carvin, Charles W., Industrial Rayon Corp.; Causey, C. W., Jr., 
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On the First Tee, No. 3 Course 


Driving—W. F. Spaulding, runner-up to Sam Diggle. Others 
in the picture are: Robert Hope, E. E. Connor, Harry Dalton, 
Brown Mahon, John Sherrill, R. V. Reece. 


Alamance Yarn Co.; Chapman, E. E., Tower Hos. Mills; Cheat 
ham, Walter C., E. B. Holt & Co.; Coggins, W. L., Paramount 
Textile; Coker, Frank H., DuPont Rayon Co.; Constantine, Ea 
National Assn. of Hos. Mirs.; Connor, E. E.. American Visco 
Corp.; Conway, C. B., Danville Knitting Mills; Cook, Jas. | 
DuPont Rayon Co.; Cordin, E. A., Fidelity Machine Co.; Cos! 
H. T., Cosby & Thomas; Crenshaw, W. H., Aberfoyle Mig. ¢ 
Curler, W. H., Amazon Cotton Mills. 

Dale, E. H., Aberfoyle Mfg. Co.; Day, Henry F., Waddill Lith 
ograph Co.; Degener, John F., 3rd, C. A. Auttnordt & Co.; Digg! 
S. L., Dixie Mercerizing Co.;: Dolson, J. I., Salembier & Villat 
Inc.; Doyle, W. F., S. D. Arrowood; Duncan, Fred M., Golden 
Belt Mig. Co.; Durham, Taylor R., Secy., Sou. Hosiery Mirs 
Assn. 

Ehrhart, C. W.;.Eichman, Louis, Angle Silk Mills; Eiser, Car! 
H., Hosiery & Underwear Review; Elder, W. R.; English, M. ¢ 
Ragan Knitting Mills; Eshelman, P. W., Wilkes Hos. Mills Co 
Eshelman, William L., Industrial Hos. Mills 

Faison, Ralph R., American Enka Corp.; Faucette, Beale | 
scott & Williams; Foil, M. B., Cannon Mills; Foil, Joe O., Indu 
trial Dyeing Corp.; Fisher, Donald; Frank, G. N., Kahn & Feld 
man, Inc.; Freese, C. S., Hatch F. F. Hos. Co.; Friedlander, G. | 
Duplan Silk Corp.; Frierson, J. B., Jr., Dixie Mercerizing Co 

Gaither, J]. R., Ridgeview Hos. Mills; Gaither, Wm., Ridgevi 
Hos. Mills; Garrett, G. Dewey, Sou. Mercerizing Co.; Garr 
J. V., Adams-Millis Corp.; Gerhardt, Earl, Lynchburg, Va.; Gilli 
S. J.; Ginter, Karl, Industrial Dyeing Corp; Goetsche, Geo. W 
Graves, Geo. C., Jr., Cetwick Silk Mills; Graves, L. M., Phoeni 
Mills, Inc.; Greer, Walter E., Jr., Judson Mill; Gregory, E. } 
American Enka Corp.; Grey, H. M., Grey Hos. Mills; Griffit) 
N. S., Kaumagraph Co.; Griffin, W. W., Sou. Franklin Proces 
Co.; Gnill, Henry, Waldensian Hos. Mills; Grill, P. S.. Waldensia 


Group of Skeet Shooters 


ao 


Joe Mason, Chairman of the Shoot, is at the extreme left. 
Others . are: Edwin Wutchison, W. E. Merritt, Jr., June 
Gaither, R. J. Mebane, Frank Shannonhouse, Jr., Jack Thom- 
as, Raiph Payson, Dick Smith, Bill Sellers, H. O. Shuptrine, 

Martin Foil, Everett Jordan, W. C. Ward. 


| | 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
} 
i 
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Hos. Milis; Grobart, Meyer, Dixie Throwing Co.; Grosse, Wm. 
M., Dixie Lhrowing Co.; Groves, B. G.; Groves, J. A., Wiscassett 
Muitis Co.; Guiggan, L. P.; Gutekunst, R. M., Heliwig Silk Dyeing 
Lo. 


Haeiela, A. T., Hanes Hos. Co.; Hall, F. P., Jr., Hatch F. bk 
Hos. Co.; Hali, H., Jr., Elliott Atg. Muls; datienbeck, F. H., 
Scott & Hamayi, 5. 1., Dixie Throwing Co.; Handy, 
jruman FP., Celanese Corp.; Hardeman, A. A.; Mardin, H. 
lriangie Mus. Co.; Harding, C. C., Ditie Throwing Co.; Harper, 
W., Virginia-Maid Hos. Mulls; Harris, C. Martman, W. A 
IT. Snuthbert & Co.; Haynesworth, H. P., Burtington Mii, 
Heinl, R. k.. Meinhard, Greet & Co.; Geo. W. Henderson, Com 
mercial Factors Corp.; Hoiman, L. A., American Kemberg Corp.; 
Holbrook, k. J., American Yarn & Processing Co.; Hope, G. K., 
lenn. Lkastman Corp.; Horchier, Martin H., Wm. Whitman Co. 
inc.; Howerton, R. D., Calco Chemical Co.; Huliman, R. O.. 
Morganton F. F. Hos. Milis; Hunt, Stanley B., Textile Econom.« 
Bureau; Hunter, k. M., Jr.. Durham Hosiery Mulls; Hunter, b 
R.. Black Mtn. Hos. Milts, Inc.; Hutchens, H. M., Wilkes Ho 
Mills; Hutchison, Edwin, American Yarn & Processing Co 


Inge, John, A. M. Tenney Associates; lsom, W. Floyd, Barn 
hardt Bros. 


Jackson, W. S., Industrial Rayon Corp.; Jacoba, J. L., Walden 
sian Hos. Mills; Jacob, B. H., Marvio Mis, Inc.; James, Edwin 
F., Filatex Corp.; Jennings, T. E., Maurice Millis; Johnson, Thos 
H.; Jones, Ernest, Ingram Mig. Co.; Jordan, Everet, Sellers Mig 
Co.; Josephson, Max, Jac Feinberg Hos. Mills 


Keller, C. Courtney, Pilot F. F. Mills; Kelly, Joseph P., May 
Hos. Mills; Kelly, H. K.. Viscose Co.; Ketchum, H. B., Filatex 
Corp.; Kiesewetter, Ernest, Bossong Hos. Mills; Koch, Char.es 
Kops, A. M., Dixie Throwing Co.; Kroener, Paul, Textile Machine 
W orks. 


Lankin, A. M., Jr.. Diamond F. F. Hos. Co.; Laughlin, kK. C., 
Celanese Corp.; Lavitt, Louis, Louis Lavitt Co.; Lemmond, Fred, 
Dixie Mercerizing Co.; Levine, Ben Alva, Benal Hos. Co., Inc.; 
Lewis, A. L., Atwood Machine Co.; Lewis, Geo., Adams-Muilis 
Corp.; Lewis, Nathan, Kahn & Feldman; Lindsay, J. W., Guil 
tord Hos. Mills; Lineberger, A. P., Jr., National Weaving Co.; 
Long, O. F., DuPont Rayon Co.; Long, D.A., Jr., Amazon Cotton 
Mills; Lunday, R. F., DuPont. Rayon Co. 


MacDougalls, J. E., Smith, Drum & Co.; McCrary, J. F., Acm« 
Hos. Mills; McUoweil, James, Hemphill Co.; McKinney, T. H 
American Yarn & Processing Co.; McLaughlin, T. C., Wilkes Hos 
Mills Co.; Mahon, Brown, Dunean Mills; Mance, |]. D., Han 
Assoc. Mills; Mason, J. H., Industrial Rayon Corp.; Mauldin, 
Karl, Textile World; Maultsby, Ralph C., Textile World; May, 
nard, R. A., Tower Hos. Mills; Mebane, R. ]., American Enk 
Corp.; Meny, W. H., May Hos. Mills; Merrill, Kenneth N.. Wm 
Whitman Co.; Merritt, Hugh L., Rentro Hos. Mills; Merritt, W 
E., Jr., Renfro Hos. Mills; Moore, A. D., Carolina Knitting Co 
More, R. H.; Morton, Joseph R., Textile Oil Products Co.; Mu! 
linger, J., E. C. Holt & Co.; Murphy, N. P., Oscar Heinema 
Corp. 


Nary, }. A.; Nebel, Wilham, Nebel Knitting Co.; Nicholas, T. 
S., Greenville, 5. C.; Northrup, J. S., Crawtord McCanby; Nolde, 
Hans W., Nolde & Horst Co. 


Oresman, A. T.. Aronson & Oresman. 


Parker, L. C., Adams-Muiullis Corp.; Paulus, C. B., Laconia Co 
Pell, |}. D., Angle Silk Mill; Pennington, |. E., Penn. Hos. Mills 
Pieifiter, Albert J., Concordia Gallia Corp.; Phetteplace, B. S., Sou 
Franklin Process Co.; Pierce, L. H., Cetwick Silk Mills, Inc 
Pierson, M. E., Hudson Sif} Hos. Co.; Pons, Ben, Waldensia: 
Hos. Mills; Pons, John A., Garrou Knitting Mills Co.; Porges, 
Geo. M., Kaumagraph Co.; Price, Harry, Celanese Corp. 


Quigley, Martin. 


Randall, Norman, Columbia Narrow Fabric Co.; Rapp, R. C 
Amazon Cotton Mills; Redding, T. H.; Redding, E. F., American 
Yarn & Processing Co.; Reece, Raleigh, American Bemberg Corp. ; 
Reid, C. K., American Bemberg Corp.; Rice, R., Virginia-Ma. 
Hos. Mills; Rickman, |. P., Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.; Rob 
bins, Karl, Colonial Mills, Inc.; Robinson, C. W., Elizabeth Ci 
Hos. Mills; Rogers, A. P., Virginia-Maid Hos, Mills; Rooke, W. | 
Cotton: Rose, H Viscose Co Ross. L Torrington Co. 
Rounds, Geo. I., Industrial Rayon Corp.; Rowe, Fred, Torringto: 
Co.; Ruthertordton, ]. K., Diamond Alkali Co. 


Sails, F.. Atwood Machine Co.; Salembier, R. J., Salembier & 
Villate, Inc.; Sanders, W. M., Full Knit Hos. Mil's; Saunders, 
Mack, Elmore Corp.; Schelle, Hans, Lyerly F. F. Mills; Sche 
I. M., Pilot F. F. Mills; Schlie, S. Werner, American Bemberg 
Corp.; Schautz, A. G., Grove Silk Co.; Schuettler, K. F., Ameri 
can Bemberg Corp.; Scull, Frank, Tubize Chatillon; Seifart, F 
Hudson Silk Hos. Co.; Sellers, M. M., Sellers Hos. Mills; Serra, 
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J. F., Celanese Corp.; Shannonhouse, F. M., Jr., Sellers Mig. Co 


Sharpe, Geo. G., Pickett Hos. Mills; Sherrill, J. R., America 
Bemberg Corp.; Shoemaker, E. A., Textile Machine Works; Shu- 
ford, A. L., Jr., Conover Knitting Co.; Shuford, W. H., Shuford 
Hos. Mills; Shuptrine, H. O., Celanese Corp.; Slane, W. H., Slane 
Hos. Mills; Smith, Herman, Amos Hos. Mills; Smith, Junius M.., 
Southern Knitter; Smith, R. P., Cotton; Smith, W. D., New 
Process Rayon Co.; Smith, W. S.; Spalding, W. F., American 
Enka Corp.; Stande, G. G., Penn Coral Hos. Mills; Stevens, Geo 
M., Textile Banking Co.; Stickley, John Leon, Wm. Whitman 
Co.; Stokes, Henry, Celanese Corp.; Strickler, A. B., Greensboro 
F. F. Hos. Mills: Sylvester, Wm., Concord, N. C. 


Tanner, Guy C., Friedberger-Aaron Co.; Taylor, H.; Thomas 
Geo., Cosby & Thomas; Thomas, Jack, Thomas Mills; Thomas, 
W. B., Thomas Mills; Thomas, William; Thompson, P. H., Tex 
tiles, Inc.; Toy, Walter, Scott & Wilhams; Tucker, L. D., May 
Hos. Mills; Turner, Harold R., Dunean Mill. 


Urmston, Thomas H., DuPont Rayon Co.; Underwood, R. H. 
Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co.; Underwood, W. A., Sapona Silk 
Mills 


Van Vliet, S., Colonial Mills; Wallace, D. F.; Waliner, Thos. J., 
Virginia-Maid Hos. Mills: Wallner, W.. Virginia-Moid Hos. Mills; 
Walton, H. L., Walton Knitting Mills; Walton, E. W., Walton 
Knitting Mills: Ward, W. C.. Sou. Mercerizing Co.: Weaver, R 
W., Textile Machine Works; Weil, Leon J., Kahn & Feldman; 
Welling, Truman, DuPont Rayon Co.; Werner, A. C., Viscose Co. ; 
Werner, E. A.: Whisnant. C. D.. Whisnant Hos. Mills; William 
D. S.; Williamson, MacLean, Viscose Corp.; William, Geo. W., 
Jr.. Waldensian Hos. Mills; Wilson, P.. R. K. Laros Silk Co 
Winhard. W. C.;: Woodburv. R. W.: Work, A. H 


Young. Gordon C.. Burlington Mills 


Zens, Albert, New Process Rayon Co.; Zens, Paul, New Process 
Rayon Co 


American Viscose Corp. Opens New Plant For 
Production of Fibro 


American Viscose Corporation, the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of rayon, announces the completion of the first 
plant ever to be constructed in the United States for the 
exclusive production of rayon staple fiber. 


The plant, which is located at Nitro, W. Va., is of the 
most modern construction and is entirely separate from 
the company’s rayon pulp plant located in the same com- 
munity. All machinery in this new nitro plant has been 
especially built and is different from the type of machin- 
ery required for the production of filament rayon yarn. 


Rayon staple fiber is in no sense of the word a by- 
product of the rayon industry, but is a new development 
different from hlament rayon. 


The annual capacity of the new plant is given as 20,- 
000,000 pounds. This will give American Viscose Cor- 
poration—with its production at Parkersburg of 5,000,000 
pounds of staple fiber annually—a total annual capacity 
of 25,000,000 pounds of fibro or rayon staple fiber. 


The new plant gives the American Viscose Corporation 
complete tacilities for the production of all sizes, lengths. 
lustres and types of fibro, which goes into crown spun 
rayon as developed with cotton, wool, worsted, silk and 
linen spinning systems. 


This new plant at Nitro is the culmination of the com- 
pany s experiments conducted at Parkersburg in the pro- 
duction of fibro and also of the experiments and experi- 
ence of Courtaulds, Lt., who have been producing rayon 
staple hber since 1918. The Nitro plant has adequate 
facilities for the research and experiments necessary for 
the development of new types of rayon staple fiber, the 
use of which is increasingly broader in its scope. 


| 

| 
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Tax Reform Or What 
(Continued from Page 4) 


pronouncement from the throne a public question of great 
importance looms up to excite the public and obscure the 
embarrassing event. That’s the true reason for the in- 
excusable tax investigation. It is said that in order to 
make us forget Black’s history we were treated to a war 
scare. 

No wonder we have a messy tax law. And there is 
little reason to expect a better one if the only critics of 
the present law are the few who pay. 

Taxpayers in the United States are a dumb lot. They 
forget that taxation without representation is tyranny or 
if they remember it they do not have the same courage 
which our forefathers had. Or, it may be that they have 
representation. They paid most of the campaign ex- 
penses of the party in power; they have the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States representing all business; 
the American Bar Association representing all lawyers, 
the American Institute of Accountants representing all 
accountants. These organizations time and time and 
time again have pointed out the gross inequalities of the 
present law, but each representation merely produces 
more grotesque inequalities. 

Maybe we ought to admit in the first place that no one 
in Congress pays the slightest attention to business men, 
lawyers and accountants. 

Maybe taxpayers had better change their representa- 
tives. Maybe the campaign contributors should ask for 
fair and decent treatment from Congressmen before elec- 
tion instead of making their wholly futile requests after- 
wards. Big shot tax-paying business men condemn rack- 
eteering and at the same time pay hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for advertising space in political programs and 
souvenir autographed books and what do they get for it. 
Less than the small shot business man gets for the hun- 
dred dollars he pays to keep his racketeer from handing 
him a stink bomb. 

| suggest a change. If the taxpayers have been treated 
like children why don’t they realize that to be treated 
like grown-ups they had better approach Congress with 
something stronger than resolutions and arguments. 

Congressmen understand only one language and if 
you don’t talk that language you might as well save your 
breath and your money. 

Their language is votes and more votes. As far as | 
know the 2,000,000 taxpayers fail to realize that we have 
about 50,000,000 voters. How can the taxpayers interest 
enough votes to get a real hearing in Washington. Why 
not tackle the labor vote? Labor votes in million lots. 
Labor now suffers and will suffer more from burdensome 
taxes and unbalanced budgets. 

The idea is borne out by the statistics which show 
that the burden on the gainful worker is now more than 
three times as heavy as it was before the war. According 
to a pamphlet published by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the total cost of government per gainful 
worker was $96 in 1915 and increased to $316 in 1936. 
The cost of government per worker increased that much 
in spite of the fact that the number of persons gainfully 
occupied in the United States is now about 13,000,000 
higher than it was in 1915. 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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THIS NUMBER... 


—because it stands for the biggest investment in the 
card clothing industry. 


means our three manufacturing plants in Fall River, 

Worcester and Philadelphia. This diversification in 
plant location insures Ashworth customers against floods 
and other hazards of the elements. It is a triple guar 
antee of uninterrupted supply. 


6 refers to six repair shops located in Fall River, Phila- 
delphia, Charlotte, Greenville, Atlanta and Dallas. 
These conveniently located shops assure prompt re- 
clothing of top flats and rewiring of lickerins for all 
major textile areas. 


7 stands for seven distributing points including Fail 
River, Worcester, Philadelphia, Charlotte, Greenville, 
Atlanta and Dallas. Ashworth products in standard 
constructions are carried in stock at all these points for 
immediate delivery. 


Bet on 367 and you will get dependable service from 
“Pioneers in Card Clothing.” 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC. 


Woolen Div.. AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Fall River, Worcester, Philadelphia, Charlotte, 
Atlanta, Greenville 


Southwestern Representative: 

Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Texas 
PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, 
Worsted, Silk and Asbestos Cards and for all Types of Nap- 
ping Machinery .. Brusher Clothing and Card Clothing for 
Special Purposes . . Lickerin Wire and Garnet Wire . . Sole 
Distributors for Pilatt's Metallic Wire . Lickerins Rewired 
and Top Flats Reclothed. 


PIONEERS IN 
CARD CLOTHING 
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Master Mechanics Discuss Electrical Problems blowing motors with high pressure is that, instead of 
cleaning out the little particles of waste, etc., you drive 
(Continued from Page 6) them up in there. It gets in among the laminae and after 
awhile the insulation begins to go. 
Question: What do you consider high pressure? 
Mr. Thompson: Why I would say 80 pounds; I would 
call that high pressure. 


little bit, and it will start. If any of you have external- 
resistance motors and put a compensator on them you 
are likely to have that trouble. 


J. J. Groves, Master Mechanic, Canton Cotton Mills, Mr. Royal: What pressure do you use now? 
Canton, Ga.: I had some 550 H.P. motors of that type. Mr. Thompson: About ) pounds. 
We had one in which there was a dead spot, and after | Mr. Roval: What ia the cize of the orifice? 
welded the rotor we never had that trouble any more. I Mr. Thompson: yw " 114” orifice. 


had it rewound and cut the ends off and bolted the bars 


Chairman: If you were to use just a little, small 
together and have never had that trouble any more. 


blower, do you feel that that gives you enough pressure 
Mr. Kincaid: Most of us blow our motors with a high to clean those self-cleaning motors? 
pressure through a little, tiny orifice—say, a 5/32” ori- Mr. Thompson: No. You have to have a pretty good 
fice. I often wonder if, with motors 15 or 20 years old, sized blower. There is one made that has a 1% HP. 
we do not blow off some of the insulation; and I wonder motor. I have a particular one in mind that is mighty 
if we are wrong in cleaning motors with high pressure = good. 
and a little tiny orifice. I am wondering if it would not — 
be better if we had little portable blowers, along the line 
some of the leading motor manufacturers are working on 
just now, and if high volume and low pressure would not 
be better for cleaning the motors. I should like Mr. 
Thompson to explain, if he will, what he is using 
whether it is a portable blower, and also if he is having 
any trouble, or if it cleans as well with high volume as 
the old way. That is interesting to me; it may not be to 
the group as a whole, but | am very much interested in 
that phase of the question. 


Mr. Thompson: My experience, Mr. Chairman, in (Continued on Page 12) 


Chairman: Are there any more questions on this? 

[ want to ask Mr. Iler, in changing your squirrel-cage 
motor over and taking out the resistance spools and put- 
ting a compensator on it, did you weld the end bars up on 
that motor? Wouldn’t that affect your starting torque, 
or would it? 

Mr. Iller: Mr. Hatley, all we did was to take the rotor 
out of the motor and bolted those bars with straps; in 
other words, shortened those. Mr. Vaughan here, of the 
Southern Electric Service Company, can probably answer 
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SALES GO UP...WITH HIGHER DOLLAR VALUES 


A FULL VARIETY OF 


SIZING COMPOUNDS 


When you concentrate on Cyanamid for the PENETRANTS WETTING AGENTS 
materials you use in textile processing, you SULPHONATED OILS ALK ALIES 
gain three advantages. First is the assurance of ACIDS HEAVY CHEMICALS 


uniform quality our advanced production facil- 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS SAGO FLOUR 
ities give. Second is the technical assistance our 


TAPIOCA FLOUR WOOL GREASE 
GUMS WAXES PIGMENTS FILLERS 


experienced staff lends you. Third is the wide- 


almost unlimited — variety of products you 


have to choose from, The products listed are In addition to its own full line of Textile 
only isolated items from the wide variety of Specialties, Cyanamid also continues the sale of 
materials Cyanamid produces to meet textile those of the former Chas. H. Stone, Inc., and 
demands. Our comprehensive line includes all H. A. Metz & Co., Inc., including the well 
your needs— known “Victoria” line of oils and softeners. 


American Cyanamid « Chemical Corporation 


District Offices: 822 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C. @ 89 Broad St., B oston, Moss. @ 600 So. Delaware Ave., Cor. South St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Personal News 


T. B. Hayward, representative of Swift & Co. Wool 
Department, of Philadelphia, recently made a talk to 
the Textile seniors of North Carolina State College. 


Eugene LeGrand, son of R. T. LeGrand, secretary and 
treasurer of Shelby (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has been ap- 
pointed as a page of the U. S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C, 


Mr. and Mrs. H. F. Harrill, of 19 Arlington street, 
Asheville, N. C., have moved to Spartanburg, S. C., for 
the winter. Mr. Harrill is traveling salesman for the An- 
drews Company, of Spartanburg. 


Hollis Price, employed for a number of years with the 
Bibb Manufacturing Company, has been promoted to the 
position of shift foreman of the spinning room at the Por- 
terdale, Ga., plant of the Bibb. 


Thomas J. Wallner, president of Virginia Maid Hosiery 
Mills, Pulaski, Va., was elected to succeed himself as 
president of the Virginia manufacturers’ Association at 
the final session of its 16th annual meeting in Richmond. 


R. C. Thatcher, president of the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Company, and |. Courtnay Twinam have been 
made vice-presidents of the industrial division for the 
community chest campaign. 


R. A. Willis, executive vice-president and treasurer of 
the Manette Mills, has presented the Erskine Colleze 
Athletic Association, at Due West, S. C., with 25 hand- 
some blankets as a personal gift: The blankets are ma- 
roon in color and bear a large letter ““E’’ worked in gold. 


Matt Wiltshire has resigned as State service supervisor 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation to become pre:i- 
dent of the Southern Fibre Corporation, which was re- 
cently granted a charter in Virginia to process wool, rayon 
and other fabrics. 


Ernest Walker, of the Calco Chemical Company, ex- 
hibited a sound film depicting the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs made by that company and the operation of various 
dyeing machines and laboratory methods, to the Textile 
students at the North Carolina State College, on a recent 
visit to the Textile School. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 
Manufactured by 


Clinton Company 
CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 
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Miss Margaret Eleanor Sanders, of Concord, N. C., 
and Jack Bernard Day, formerly of Cowpens, 5. C., now 
with the Cannon Mills Company, were married in a 
church wedding recently. Mr. Day was graduated from 
Clemson College at Clemson, S. C., in the textile school. 
The bride was graduated from Converse College at Spar- 
tanburg, S. C., in June. 


Southern Textile Men Plan European Good Will 
Tour 


Charlotte, N. C.—A goodwill tour of Southern textile 
manufacturers to Germany and other European countries 
is being organized for next spring by E. W. K. Schwarz, 
of New York. 

The trip is arranged to return visits by German indus- 
trialists to this section in recent years. Mr. Schwarz has 
been in charge of the several tours made in this country 
by the Germans. Several Charlotte manufacturers are 
making plans to take the trip. The number of persons 
going will probably be limited to 50. 


Piedmont Division S. T. A. Discusses Carding 
and Spinning 
(Continued from Page 6-A) 


wise we would not have jobs very long. But the opinion 
seems to be that anything other than sheepskin is bette: 
on long draft. 


Chairman Edwards: 1 had a lot of dirty cotton one 
time, and it got to lapping up terribly. On examining the 
rolls we found little black specks on them. We traced 
that back to little hard motes—-things | had never found 
before. ‘Those things would actually stick in the cork, 
with a little end protruding, and then the fibers would la» 
around there. I would have condemned the cork rolls if 
we had not found that. 

Another thing about overhead cleaners; after putting 
in overhead cleaners, with long draft especially, your roll 
will get you in a lot of trouble if you do not have your 
baffle set set right and your air current properly distrib 
uted. 


Long Draft On Old Spinning Frames 


We will go on to the next question: “/s it profitablé 
to install long drajt on old spinning frames?” What do 
you call old spinning frames, to start with? Shall we 
say 1912? Will that be all right? 


Mr. Powee: Any spinning frame that is in place that 
does not have long draft on it. 


Mr. Edwards: 1 would say obsolete frames. We are 
just changing now some 1912 3.25 gauge and think it is 
very worth while. Has anybody had any experience with 
that? Do you regret having changed some old frames, 
and if so, why? 


Mr. Bowen: We have changed just a few 39” and 36” 
frames and get just as good work on them as on any 
others. 


Chairman Edwards: On some of them you don’t retain 
anything much except the skeleton and the ring rail, any- 
how. You put your frame in good condition, of course. 

(Thereupon the meeting adjourned at 12:05 oclock 
p. m.) 
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Howard Coffin Shot To Death 


Sea Island, Ga._-Howard Earle Coffin, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., was 
found shot to death in a bedroom of his winter home 
here on November 2 Ist. 


J. H. Compton, general manager of the Sea Island 
Company of which Coffin was board chairman, said he 
found the 64-year-old industrialist dead on the floor of 
his bedroom about 10 o'clock Sunday morning. A single 


bullet had pierced Coffin’s head, and his hunting rifle 
was found beside him. 
Compton said he went to Coffin’s home to discuss with 


him a hunting trip the two had planned. Told by ser- 
vants that Coffin had just finished a hearty breakfast in 
his room, Compton went up and discovered the tragedy. 


Born in Milton, Ohio, September 6, 1873, Coffin was 
educated at the University of Michigan and entered the 
automobile field soon after leaving school. Later he was 
to achieve note not only as a pioneering automotive engi- 
neer and executive but in wartime service to the nation. 


From 1896 to 1900 he was in the Federal Civil Service 
but in the latter year entered the infant automobile 
industry. Joining the Olds Motor Company of Lansing, 
Mich., he became chief of its experimental department in 
1902 and chief engineer in 1905. 


The E. R. Thomas Detroit Company claimed his ser- 
vices the following year as vice-president and consulting 
engineer and in 1908 he took a similar post with the 
Detroit Chalmers Company. 


In 1910 he went with the Hudson Motor Company and 
held the position of vice-president and consulting engi- 
neer until 1930. From 1925 to 1928 he also was presi- 
dent of National 9ir Transport, Inc., and from 1928 to 
1930 was chairman of its board. 


Soon after leaving the automotive field, he became 
chairman of the board of Southeastern Cottons, Inc., and 
held that place at the time of his death. 


Coffin was president of the Society of Automotive En- 
gineers in 1910 and in 1923 headed the National Aero- 
nautical Association. He also was a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the Detroit 
Engineering Society and several social organizations. 


Coffin married Miss Matilda V. Allen of Battle Creek, 
Mich., in 1907. She died in 1932 and Coffin married 
Miss Baker last June in New York. Although she had 
adopted the name of Miss Baker, she was the former 
wife of William Oates of Charlotte, N. C., and had been 
married a second time before wedding Mr. Coffin. The 
present Mrs. Coffin was born in Brunswick, Ga., later 
living in Jacksonville, Fla., Charlotte, N. C., Birmingham, 
Ala., New York and Europe, where she served as corre- 
spondent for a news syndicate. 


Several years ago Coffin became interested in Georgia’s 
‘Golden Isles” and was a leading figure in the develop- 
ment of this resort area. He formerly owned an extensive 
estate on nearby Sapeloe Island. There he entertained 
such notables as President and Mrs. Calvin Coolidge and 
other ledders in the political and industrial world. 


Although he disposed of his Sapeloe estate a few years 
ago, Coffin maintained his home near here on St. Simon’s 
Island and spent much of his time here. 
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This Hermas Automatic Four-Knife Shear, oper- 
ating at from 60 to 90 yds. per min., will remove all 
hanging threads and selvage filling tails from 
your goods, presenting a clean, attractive article, 
an overwhelming factor in influencing a buyer. 


HERMAS MACHINE Co. 


HAWTHORNE, N. J. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Master Mechanics Discuss Electrical Problems 
(Continued from Page 8) 


that question better than I can. We ended our troubles 
in doing that. 

Chairman Hatley: 
hear from you. 


R. L. Vaughan, Southern Electric Service Co., Green- 
ville: If you will take the rotor out and get between to 
the bars and clean that and then put a bronze banding 
wire (say about No. 10) right on, bare to the copper seat 
and then solder it—of course, put clips in there and clip 
the bands together, probably about 1” bands or some- 
thing like that, and then drop down to the slots and put a 
second band on there, and then short the leads out, as 
Mr. Iler says, you will have a motor that will work very 
satisfactorily. Then, another way, you can take all the 
clips off, take all these bars off, clean all the solder off, 
then get a copper band about the width of the clip that is 
on it (of half the width, and put two around), put a 
clamp or something on outside to pull the bars in place, 
and weld it—weld each bar to the strap that is in there. 
That will make a real job. 

There is a phosphorus copper which melts lower than 
phosphorus bronze; which will do a good welding job. 
In other words, it acts more like solder. 

Mr. ller: Mr. Chairman, it might not be exactly in 
order for me to mention the cost of burn-outs, but I hap- 
pened to think of it, and I was told that deteriorated in- 
sulation, from oil, is responsible for them more than any- 
thing else. Is that right, Mr. Vanghan? 

‘Mr. Vaughan: No, sir. Our records show that single 
phase does more to cause it than anything else. That 
went up to 75 per cent; other things caused the rest. Of 
course, we do not have as much single phase as we did 
have. I have been keeping records for 25 years, and that 
is what our records show. 

Chairman Hatley: What causes most of this single 
phase? 

Mr. Vaughan: Blown switches and poor contacts 
allowing your contacts to wear out. 

Chairman: 1 wonder what part of it you can lay on 
the fuse? 

Mr. Vaughan: 1 could not check on that, because my 
part is in the motor. 

Chairman Hatley: 1 don't believe in fuses; that is 
why I asked the question. I believe you burn more motors 
up with fuses than you save by the protection you get 
from them. 

Mr. Vaughan: | think that is true, too. 

Mr. Hatiey: 1 tind if a motor is kept up properly, 
and the connections and switches are right, you will not 
lose nearly as many motors as you will if you try to carry 
along with a fuse. 

Mr. Vaughnan: Ili you just stop and think of the fact 
that the motor takes about three times as much current 
to start as it does to run it, why you will realize that the 
fuse does not protect the motor after it is up to load. 

Chairman Hatley: The average motor will run after it 
blows a fuse, will it not? 

Mr. Vaughan: After it comes up to 60 per cent, if you 
remove the fuse at that time it will run on. 

Mr. Thompson: 1 think a fuse is a mighty good thing 
to protect wire size, but I don’t think it does anything for 
the motors. 

Mr. Alexander: We used to have a world of burnouts 
on the manual starting. 

F. T. Jones, Master Mechanic, Greer Plant, Victor-Mon- 
aghan Co., Greer, S. C.: 1 just want to give you this 
illustration on that. We had a pump house burn down— 


Mr. Vaughan, we shall be glad to 
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the motor, pump house and all; and I remember the su- 
perintendent’s asking me if we had fuses in that motor. 
I told him yes, I thought that was the reason why it 
burned down. 

Chairman: Is there any more discussion on that? 


Cutting Coils Out of Motors 


This next question rather ties in with that: “What ts 
your policy with respect to operating motors in which 
coils have been cut out?” If you cut a coil out of a 
motor, how much does it affect it? Mr. Taylor, what do 
you think about that? 


T. H. Taylor, Electrician, Southern Bleachery & Print 
Works, Taylors, S. C.: We have had very little experi- 
ence cutting coils out of motors, although we have done 
several of them. So far they have been small motors. It 
does cut the efficiency of the motor; how much I can not 
tell you. But where a motor is not loaded to 100 per cent 
capacity, we are able to cut a coil out and run without 
any trouble. It will heat, and you can not run it in a 
hot place. As to large motors, | can not say. With 5 
H.P. or 10 H.P. motors we have cut out coils and run 
without any trouble. 

Chairman Hatley: How many coils did you cut out? 

Mr. Taylor: We cut three out of one—a 5 H.P. motor. 
It was not loaded. It ran, | reckon, five years before it 
burned out on us. 

Chairman: When you cut a coil out of a motor it 
unbalances it? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: It runs two of them up and the other down? 

Mr. Taylor: Yes, sir. We usually cut the coil and 
pull the wire out. 

Chairman: Do you figure that this unbalanced condi- 
tion hurts your motor any? 

Mr. Taylor: I think it does, yes. It strains that other 
phase. I have never traced one out, but I would say at a 
guess that the overloaded phase would be the one that 
burns out when the motor finally goes to the bad. 

Chairman Hatley: Mr. Nichols, what do you think 
about it? 

R. F. Nichols, Plant Engineer, Newberry Cotton Mills, 
Newberry, S. C.: I am not much on this electrical dis- 
cussion; 1 want to keep out of it. 

Chairman: Well, you have motors over there, haven’t 
you? 

Mr. Nichols: Well, | am not much on cutting out coils. 
| believe it unbalances it. 

Chairman Hatley: Where you cut as many as two coils 
out of a motor, how much do you hurt that motor? Can 
someone tell us that? 

A Member: I think that would depend upon how the 
coils are put in and how you take them out. I have 
known coils to be cut out of some of my motors and you 
would hardly notice the difference, and then one might 
be cut out of another motor somewhere and it would roar. 
Cutting out the coils depends on where the lead enters 
and all. 

Mr. Vaughan: It depends on the connection of the 
motor. In other words, if you have motors connected 
with what we call stars—that is, with all three leads com- 
ing to a mutual point, you can cut out a coil all right. 
Someone may ask why will it not balance. You know if 
you check phases that sometimes they will not balance. 
Now, if you happen to cut out a coil on a low phase you 
have helped the motor. If you have a big motor, 550 
and up, if you cut a coil out of that then you create a 
cross current in the motor itself which causes it to heat 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD — WHERE 


4 


IS PARAMOUNT 


SACO-LOWELL 


Colombia, South America, is an eight-day journey 
from New England where Saco-Lowell machin- 
ery is built. And yet, even there, you will find a 
preference for Saco-Lowell equipment. That's 
evidence —-the most convincing evidence— 
of the profound confidence which mills have 
in machinery bearing the Saco-Lowell name. 
To these mills, absolute dependability 
is important, long-lived performance 


vital, and continuous machine produc- 


tion without interruption imperative. 


In Colombia... 


Saco-Lowell RE Frames — Tejidos El 
Condor, Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


~<. 


In Colombia... 
Saco-Lowell Spinning Frames in the Fabrica de § 


Tejidos Obregon, Barranquilla, Colombia, S. A, Th fe 


In Georgia... 


View of the spinning rooms in the 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
Plant No. 1, Lindale, Georgia. 


These mills know it would be suicidal to 
install anything but the most efhicient equip- 
ment. Wisely they have turned to Saco-Lowell 


for the solution to their modernization 
problems. 


ey 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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Little Justification for Pessimism 


W' are among those who believe that lavish 
and wasteful expenditures, either by indi- 
viduals or governments, must eventually bring 
distress and that at some time the United States 
will come upon conditions which will be far 
worse than those which prevailed between 1929 
and 1933. 

We do not, however, believe that we have yet 
entered upon that major depression or will do so 
for some time to come, and we feel that pessim- 
ism relative to the near future is unjustified. 

Within the past two weeks there seems to 
have been a marked increase in pessimism and 
we have heard many statements about reduction 
in business activity and a shrinkage of retail 
business, but Dun & Bradstreet, under date of 
November 20th, says: 

New York, Nov. 20.—Retail trade for the country as a 
whole this week edged one to three per cent above last 
week, but clearance sales and early Christmas shoppers 
were responsible tor the betterment. | 

Despite a duller pace, retail sales for the country held 
3 to 12 per cent above the corresponding period a year 
ago, 

Retail inventories in some sections of the country have 
been worked lower than would be safe for any abrupt 
upturn in consumption. Merchants have confined their 
coverings to urgent necessities, contending that prompt 
deliveries and current prices will be available for at leas 
several months. 


One of the causes of the present recession, as 
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seen by the National City Bank of New York in 
its current monthly business summary, was the 
building up of a large inventories in expectation 
of a demand somewhat larger than has actually 
developed. Retail sales, however, it is shown, 
has improved since Labor Day, and store and 
mail order sales in October have run around 
eight per cent above last year. 

The National City Bank, in discussing the 
situation, says: 

There is no evidence that business sentiment is demor- 
alized; that business men are conducting their affairs with 
less energy and application; or that any significant num- 
ber fear a return to 1932 conditions. On the contrary the 
most common sentiment is that the stock market, perhaps 
for technical reasons within itself, has overdone its decline 
and has spread an unjustified pessimism. The reaction 
of most business men has been to shorten up inventories 
and wait until the situation is clearer, but this policy is 
adopted out of common prudence and recognition of the 
slack now occurring, rather than any belief that a major 
depression has begun. In due course the abstention from 
buying will correct the inventory situation, and the cor- 
rection has started at a rapid pace, both in the markets 
and in industrial production. 


Davenport Writes Again 


— DAVENPORT, whose contemptible 
slander of the textile industry of the South, 
under the title of “All Work and No Pay” re- 
cently appeared in Collter’s Weekly, has another 
article in last week’s issue of the same publica- 
tion. This time he attacks the efforts of Gov. 
Hugh White of Mississippi and others to bring 
industries and payrolls to that State. 

The second article was a lot of silly twaddle 
and hardly worth the reading. It must be evi- 
dent to any reader that it was a labored effort to 
aid the C. I. O. and that his animosity was 
directed toward Mississippi because the people 
of that State have not shown much sympathy 
towards John L. Lewis and his movement. 

Following the TExTILE BULLETIN’s exposure 
of the falsifications back of the “All Work and 
No Pay” article, all of the textile publications 
and many newspapers have editorially criticised 
Walter Davenport and his article and many of 
the editorials have been very good. 

There have also been many articles contrib- 
uted to the open forum of Southern newspapers 
and one of the best of these was by a Greenville, 
S. C., salesman who said: 

1 am a young man who has lived in and around Green- 
ville all my life. I have been in the kind of work the past 
eight years that took me to the mills day after day to 
collect money for my firm. Of all the places I collect | 
find the mills in and around Greenville the best place to 
get my money. The people in our mills are better off in 
all respects than the average person working on the farm 
or at some job in the city. 


a 
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I g. from home to home in any one of our mills and 
find 90 per cent of them with radios, electric ice boxes 
and all the other things that most city homes do not have. 
For every three families in the mills one has an automo- 
bile. 

There are so many things that would prove Mr. Dav- 
enport either did not know what he was talking about or 
else was sent South by some person or persons that I will 
not bother to mention here. 

The trouble with all of these editorials and 
statements is that they are read by people who 
already know that the Davenport statements 
were false. 

Collier’s Weekly reaches people in other sec- 
tions of the country and the article gave them a 
false impression of the textile industry of the 
South. That was the objective of Walter Dav- 
enport and it was accomplished. 


Gypsy Coppersmiths Again 


pa so often we have exposed the gypsy cop- 
persmiths and have driven them out of the 
Southern textile field, but just as often they 
come back and find some mills who, in spite of 
our warning, will do business with them rather 
than with some legitimate and well established 
firm. 

Last week we received a long distance phone 
call from a cotton mill in Texas to tell us that 
they had given the gypsies some slasher cylinder 
work to do expecting to pay about $50, but had 
been presented with a bill for more than $1,600. 

The same old trick contract has been worked 
so long and exposed so often by us that we won- 
der why some mill men still fall victims. 


National Labor Relations Board 


There is a general belief that the National 
Labor Relations Board considers itself, not as a 
judicial body whose primary function is to de- 
cide the merits of industrial disputes, but rather 
as an evangelical body dedicated to the further- 
ance of the principle of industrial organization. 
—Hartford Courant. 


Those Tax Reductions 


ANY stories have recently been sent from 
Washington relative to probable reductions 
in tax and some have been gullible enough to 
believe them. 
Senator Harrison, Chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee, however, threw a shower 
of cold water when he said: 


Reductions in one tax schedule must be offset by in- 
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creases in another, so that no loss of revenue may result. 


It is very improbable that any person who 
reads this will live long enough to see any reduc- 
tion in taxes. 

President Roosevelt and his Brain Trust have 
played a sweet tune as they threw the money of 
the people to the winds and now the people 
must pay and pay and, from now on, must pay. 


Effect of War on China 


— textile industry has an interest in what 
war is doing to the cotton industry of the Far 
Kast. Military operations in the Shanghai terri- 
tory have destroyed many cotton fields in addi- 
tion to the damage done to cotton mills and cot- 
ton mill operations as well as to the distribution 
of cotton goods. It is next to impossible to move 
Chinese cotton to market. War and heavy rains 
have reduced the probable China crop by about 
a quarter million bales according to the most re- 
cent crop estimates. It is officially doubted 
whether the crop will reach 4,000,000 bales as 
against the earlier estimate of 4,200,000. The 
vast Shanghai cotton goods market virtually has 
been shattered and the buying power of the Chi- 
nese has received severe damage. 


Howard Coffin 


bie textile industry of the South heard with 
deep regret of the death of Howard Coffin at 
Sea Island, Ga., on November 2 Ist. 

Mr. Coffin, after a conspicuous success in the 
automobile field, came to the textile industry a 
few years ago after the depression brought finan- 
cial distress to the Hunter Manufacturing & 
Commission Co., and he organized Southeastern 
Cottons, Inc., to carry on the sales of the large 
group of mills which had been affiliated with the 
former company. 

Mr. Coffin was a fine organizer, and as the 
means of promoting acquaintance and friendship 
among the mills represented by Southeastern 
Cottons, Inc., held two get-together meetings, 
each year, at Sea Island, Ga. 

We were fortunate enough to be invited to 
several of the meetings and can testify that Mr. 
Coffin was a genial host and was held in high 
regard by every one connected with the organi- 
zation over which he presided. 

Under his direction a fine sales organization 
was built and it has been very successful. 

The textile industry of the South has lost an 
able leader and Howard Coffin will be sadly 
missed by a host of friends. 
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q One Barrel of @-Gant 
Replaces Three Barrels 


PR 


ASED of Sizing Compound 


chlorides or other salts. 


E fiectiveness—Caro-Gant in the size-box sets the standard 
for clean slashers and looms, quality cloth, and high 
weave-room production. 


Economy—Being almost 100% pure, it goes further—one 
(1) pound of Caro-Gant will replace 2 to 4 pounds of 
other sizing compounds, at a considerable saving in slash- 
ing-costs. 


Other Special Features—Produces a smooth, strong and 
flexible yarn. Retains the viscosity of the starch-paste 
upon standing over night or even over the week-end; 
mixes readily and uniformly with starch-paste; and is 
quickly and completely removed in de-sizing. 


Write for a demonstration, which puts you under no 
obligations. 


Reprints on “Notes on Cotton-Warp Sizing” gladly sent 
gratis upon request. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP. 


1440 BROADWAY 


Com position—Caro- Gant is a pure, one-piece Warp Dress- 
ing with all objectionable features eliminated. Guaranteed 
99.6% active ingredients; contains no water, metallic 

NEW YORK, 
> 


Demonstrators: 
E. l. Birnbaum Chas. C. Clark beg Piper 
384 Riverway Box 274 x 634 
Boston, Mass. Spartanburg, 8. C. Fairfax, Ala. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops ur 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Qur Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co.., Inc. 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. W. Y 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS 
Bought—Sold—Quoted 


Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 
have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 
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Master Mechanics Discuss Electrical Problems 
(Continued from Page 12) 


up, due to the fact that you have it in four circuits and 
have two groups across the line. Well, say we have three’ 
have all the coils in there. When we come to the fourth 
one we have two coils cut out of that. You see the volt- 
age in there will build up. That is exactly like a trans- 
former; that is what will happen. You have a cross cur- 
rent there between the two coils, due to the transformer 
action in it. 

Mr. Royal: What effect will it have on power con- 
sumption? 

Mr. Vaughan: It willrun it up. It is just heating the 
motor and not doing any good. 

Mr. ller: Ina motor of some age, if you cut a coil out 
it will probably do more harm than good? 

Mr. Vaughan: Yes, sir. 

Marshall E. Lake, Power Sales Engineer, Duke Power 
Co., Charlotte: Naturally, in a three-phase motor you 
think you have balanced power consumption. But some- 
times you might not have that, because your plant might 
have a large number of motors on one phase. But the 
best thing is to operate on the assumption that you have 
a balanced motor. If you have to cut a coil out, | would 
always consider that an emergency proposition—some- 
thing that you can do to keep going, but a thing that you 
do not want to continue indefinitely. How many coils 
you can cut out depends on the number of coils and num- 
ber of turns per coil, In other words, you can cut out a 
certain number of turns without serious damage or serious 
unbalance, but when you go beyond that you get serious 
unbalance. When you cut turns out you unbalance the 
magnetic field, increase the density of your iron and cause 
hot spots. Those hot spots might go to the point where 
they very seriously damage your motor. This is not always 
true, of course, but usually where you have to cut a coil 
out of a motor the condition of all the coils is such that 
as soon as you can get that motor out of service you had 
better rewind it completely, because if you keep patching 
on it and cutting out coils you are going to get inefficient 
operation and, quite often, noisy operation. 

Chairman Hatley: Where you cut a coil out of that 
motor, you hurt the efficiency to a certain extent, but you 
can not say how much you hurt it? 

Mr. Lake: It all depends on the individual motor. 

Mr. Iler: 1 should like to ask Mr. Lake if the elimi- 
nation of one coil affects current consumption? 

Mr. Lake: 1 don’t think there would be any material 
difference in current consumption. You have a certain 
amount of iron and a certain amount of power; that is 
what you really buy when you are buying a motor. If 
you cut out part of that power you will not get as much 
efficiency. 

Mr. Kincaid: 1 should like to ask Mr. Taylor what 
the phase rating is, if he does not mind telling me, and 
the voltage, of course, too. 

Mr. Taylor: We only do it in case of emergency; we 
do not make a practice of cutting out coils. We just do it 
to keep running, as all of you do. I did not run a test on 
it and could not really tell you. 


Increase in Load On Motors 


Chairman: We will go on to the next question: “What 
has been your experience with increase in the load on 
motors where machinery has been speeded up to increase 
production?” 1 know we have all speeded up our motors 
somewhat, in order to bring up our production. What 
happens in a case like that? Do you overload your mo- 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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Mill News 


LyNcuBuURG, Va.—Operations have been resumed on a 
reduced scale by the Virginia Textile Corporation, silk 
weaving concern, which closed late in October. 

Approximately 60 workers—representing about a third 
of the force—were called back recently. The plant is 
working full time on two shifts, but Manager Earl Stans- 
field said: 

“Business is still dull, and we do not know when the 
rest of the force will be called back.” 


Rock Hitt, C.—Mayor Erwin Carothers, chairman 
of a Chamber of Commerce building committee, announc- 
ed construction of an addition to the Jac Feinberg Hos- 
iery Mill building has been delayed because contractors’ 
bids are higher than anticipated. He said the committee 
will meet within the near future to make plans for raising 
$3,000 more than was subscribed by bondholders of the 
Rock Hill Hosiery Building Company and other citizens 
last spring. Original estimates set the cost at between 
nine and ten thousand dollars. 

Mount Hotty, N. C.—Announcement was made here 
that the dwelling houses which are a part of the old 
Catawba Mill property have been placed on sale. There 
are 33 of these houses, which are priced for sale at from 
$200 to $700. 

This property is owned jointly by the Town of Mount 
Holly and the American Yarn & Processing Co., which 
bought the interest of Gaston County several years ago. 
The property had previously been bought in by the coun- 
ty and town at a tax sale. 

It was stated that first preference toward purchasing 


the properties will be given present occupants of the 
houses. 


GAFFNEY, 5S. C.—Officers of the Gaffney Manufactur- 
ing Company were re-elected, R. G. Johnstone was added 
to the board of directors, and a 3 per cent dividend on 
the preferred stock was voted at stockholders’ and direc- 
tors’ meeting here. 

G. H. Milliken is president; Walter S. Montgomery, 
treasurer, and R. P. Carson, secretary. Directors, in ad- 
dition to these three and Mr. Johnstone, include Harold 
A. Hatch, W. E. Winchester, Nathan Littlejohn, C. L. 
Chandler. 


WasuHIncTON, D. C.—With the governmently weekly 
placing large orders with cotton textile mills of the Caro- 
linas for goods, the Cliffside Mills of Cliffside, N. C., was 
reported as having landed the largest contract the last 
week in the Carolinas of the six awarded. This company 
was given the contract to furnish the CCC $48,075 worth 
of towels. The contracts were: North Carolina, Ran- 
dolph Mills of Franklinville, outing flannel for procure- 
ment division, $11,392.50; Wade Mfg. Co., of Wade, N. 
C., by Southwestern Cotton Mills, Inc., flannel for pro- 
curement division, $11,810; South Carolina; Mills Mill, 
Greenville, nainsook for Marine Corps, $16,480; Fair- 
forest Finishing Co., of Clevedale, cotton pique and per- 
cales for the procurement division, $15,395; Rock Hill 
Printing & Finishing Co., Rock Hill, outing flannel, cot- 
ton goods, $34,079.40. 
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KROMOTAN 


Increased flexibility 
for difficult drives. Kro- 
motan is a combination 
tannage leather belt 
offering much greater 
transmission efficiency. 
Kromotan excels on all 
difficult drives where 
the belt is subjected to 
severe or reverse bends 
or on idler drives. It is 
impervious to excep- 
tional atmospheric 
conditions, such as 
steam, hot water, di- 
lute acids or alkalies. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


INDUSTRIAL LEATHERS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


SIX HUNDRED 
SQUARE FEET 


of mill floors can be cleaned for less than a nicke! 
(plus your regular hourly wage for scrubbers) with 


the famous cleaning powder 


CLEANSER 


You are urged to write for the facts about keeping 


your floors hard, safe, and white. 


The Denison Manufacturing Company 
Asheville, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 10915 
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Master Mechanics Discuss Electrical Problems 


(Continued from Page 16) 


tors, or do you check your motors to see? In the weave 
room, say, where you are speeding up from 160 picks to 
170 picks, what is the consumption on those looms?. How 
much more power do they consume with the increased 
load than if you leave them as they are? 

Mr. Alexander: We have made several tests on that. 
The power goes up with the square of the speed. 

Chairman: Mr. Alexander, does that hold true in group 
drives where you have a transmission? 

Mr. Alexander: ‘That is just talking about the net 
machine load. When you increase the picks, the power 
will go up as the square of the speed. 

John W. Fox, Engineer, Duke Power Co., Charlotte: 
Will you explain that a little more? Is it the difference 
in increased speed? Running 165 picks per minute, say 
you are taking 0.5 H.P. at the loom; if you increase to 
175, that is a certain percentage? 

Mr. Alexander: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fox: And that percentage is squared, as I under- 
stand it? 

Mr. Alexander: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Nichols: ‘That runs out pretty close on the square 
of the speed. I have tested it. 

R. H. Elam, Master Mechanic, Oakland Plant, Kendall 
Co., Newberry, 5. C.: I have had some experience on 
loom motors, in increasing the number of picks. We 
found that we had a 0.5 H.P. motor there that carried 
0.62 amps, and increasing from 160 to 180 picks carried 
the amps up to 0.84. That would show you some definite 
increase there in relation to your speed and your power. 

Mr. Fox: There is proof of Mr. Alexander’s figures 
right there. From 160 to 180 is 12% per cent increase in 
speed. You say you went from 0.62 to 0.84, which is 
very close to the figures Mr. Alexander stated—very 
close. 

Mr. Elam: 1 should just like to state that 0.62 was 
right; it might have been a little under or a little over. 
That was the ampere rating of the motor, but it went up 
to 0.84. 

Mr. Iler: When you changed the speed on the loom 
you had an overloaded motor, hadn’t you? 

Mr. Elam: Absolutely. 

Mr. Iler: How did you make out with that? 

Mr. Elam: Mr. ller, we have had pretty good luck so 
far. We have been running those motors ten years, and 
we changed maybe five or six years ago. So far we have 
had very little trouble with blowouts. 

Mr. Iler: When you overloaded the motor you de- 
creased its efficiency? 

Mr. Elam: That is right. 

Mr. ller: What | am getting at is whether the increase 
in your loom speed was worth the sacrifice of efficiency in 
your motor and the probable decrease of the life of your 
motors. 

Mr. Elam: Well, that would have to be taken up with 
the accounting department. 

Mr. Fox: Lately we have found out, on transformers, 
that while we have a certain load and capacity on trans- 
formers, the life of a transformer seems to be a factor of 
the hours of the heat. In other words, temperature that 
is higher, or above normal, decreases the life, the active 
life, of a transformer. Isn't that true in a motor—that 
you decrease the lite of a motor by increasing its temper- 
ature? We have not usually thought of it in that way, 
but really that is what takes place. It is the number of 
hours of increased heat which decrease the life of a motor. 
There is no question but that you decrease the life of the 
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motor by increasing the heat. You may call it load if 
you want to, but after all it is temperature. 

Mr. Nichols: 1 want to ask Mr. Alexander if the new 
motors that we get now from different factories probably 
would not do that thing. Our older motors used to trot 
along under about 25 per cent more load and do it very 
handily, and | think that is probably the reason why Roy 
is getting along as he is. Isn’t that a fact? 

Mr. Elam: Those motors are not so old; they were 
bought about 10 or 11 years ago. But I think that is true 
of the older motors. Of course, one fact we are overlook- 
ing here is the fact that motors are generally rated 25 per 
cent below. 

Mr. Nichols: They will generally run 25 per cent over. 


Use of Micrometers 


Chairman: Let’s go on to the next question: “Does 
the use of micrometers in the mill shop pay?” Who has 
anything to say on that? 


Mr. ller: Mr. Hatley, I personally think that it does. 
1 can tell you of one instance which will illustrate it, and 
if they do in one line of work I do not see why they would 
not in others. We had a bunch of pulleys that cost about 
9120, and we had to bore them and make bushings. The 
man who was making this bushing was regarded as a 
machinist with the ability to make fits. Of course. a 
man’s sense of feeling will vary from day to day, and his 
physical condition, too. In this particular case, after he 
bored the pulley and made the bushing he broke the hub 
of the pulley. It was broken in such a way that it could 
not be repaired. That cost $120. Now, a set of microm- 
eters will cost somewhat less than that: I do not know 
how much. That incident right there helped me to prove 
that they will pay and enabled me to get a set of microm- 
eters for my shop. If you have them you don’t have to 
depend upon the sense of feeling in making tests. If you 
can get machinists to using them, they don’t have to de- 
pend upon their sense of feeling. We have been using 
them in my shop for about six years, and during that time 
we have bushed a number of those pulleys and never had 
another one crack. 

Chairman: Mr. Thompson, you have a good shop down 
there; do you have micrometers? 

Mr. Thompson: Yes, sir. I don’t know how we could 
get along without them. 

Chairman: How about the men? Take a man who 
has been using a pair of calipers for a long time: most of 
us know certain fellows say they can take a pair of cali- 
pers and feel one one-thousandth of an inch with them. 
Did you have any trouble in getting them to change over 
to micrometers? 

Mr. Thompson: No, sir, not a bit. 

Mr Iler: Mr. Hatley, we did have quite a bit of trou- 
ble in that connection. I had some elderly men in my 
shop, and I never did break them in to the use of microm- 
eters alone. At this stage of the game, if our men were 
given the choice of going back to the use of calipers, I 
don't think they would use them at all; they would much 
rather use mikes. 

Chairman Hatley: Does anyone else here use microm- 
eters in his shop? Mr. Mabry, what about you? 

H.S. Mabry, Master Mechanic, Woodside Cotton Mills 
Co., Simpsonville, S. C.: We use micrometers in the 
shop. I am now in just a very small mill: but over at 
Monarch, where I was formerly, we did all our work by 
micrometers. They are dependable; you know what you 
are doing; there is no guesswork to it. 

Chairman: Did you have any trouble getting your men 
broken in to them? 

(Continued on Page 22-A 
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Carded Yarn Group States 
Plans for Annual Meeting 


Charlotte, N. C.—Plans have been 
announced for the annual meeting of 
the Carded Yarn Group to be held 
here on December 18th. 

The meeting will begin at 10 
o'clock in the morning and will con- 
tinue through a luncheon session, ac- 
cording to Owen Fitzsimons, secre- 
tary of the association. Dr. Claudius 
T. Murchison of New York, presi 
dent of the Cotton-Textile Institute, 
Inc., and B. B. Gossett of Charlotte 
head of the Gossett Mills Company 
and former president of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
will speak. Don P. Johnston of Wake 
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l‘orest, 
preside. 


chairman of the group, will 


Mr. Fitzsimons said that the group 
has a membership of approximately 
150 manufacturers representing 2,- 
250,000 spindles. Election of new of- 
ficers, discussion of the last year and 
plans for the new year form the busi- 
ness to be taken up in the meeting. 

The group is sponsoring plans for 
a uniform sales contracts for the 
carded yarn and combed yarn spin- 
ners. A committee representing both 
associations met here this week to 
continue discussions. F. C. Roberts, 
chairman, of Gastonia, said that 
other meetings will be necessary be- 
fore the proposed contract is ready 
for presentation to the industry for 
adoption. 


Facto1s— 


FOURTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 
ESPONDE NCE INVITED 


AN EXAMPLE OF 
SUCCESSFUL 
 BALING” 


The principal feature of most suc- 
cessful baling is the Signode 
Dependon Bale Tie. 


Sate edges of the strapping pro- 
tect the hands of the operator. Its 
clean, rust-proof, smooth finish 
makes it possible to handle the 
contents of the bale without soiling. 


The Signode joint (which holds the overlapping strap ends) has 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO 


| Please send us copy of * 
| sional Box Strcpping for Textile Shipments.” 


Name of Company 


Address 


2638 North Western Ave., Chicago, | !. 
‘Dependon Bale Ties & Ten- 


a tensile strength equal to the tensile strength of the strap itself. 
Send for the free folder, 


Box Strapping for Textile Shipments.” Use the coupon below. 


“Dependon Bale Ties and Tensiona! 


SIGNODE 


| STEEL STRAPPING CO. 
| 2638 N. WESTERN AVENUE 
| CHICAGO, ILL. 


337 FURMAN ST., BROOKLYN KY. 
456 BRYAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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We Manufacture Leather Belting 


We will 


Supply 
Your needs! 


GREENVILLE 


BELTING CO. 
GREENVILLE, S.C. 


FOR SALE—Large Mother Bulbs of Jon- 
quils and Narcissus, 80c per 100. Large 
paper shell pecans, 30c per pound post- 
paid. or 2 per pound for ten pounds 

y expres Mrs. Gertrud Barfield, 
hit Mt. Olhve, N. C, 


FOOTBALL SPECIAL 
DUKE-PITT GAME 


DURHAM, WN. C.. NOV. 27TH 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Announces 


Special Train Charlotte to Durham 
and return for this football classic 
Saturday, Nov. 27th 


Schedule and Round Trip Fares 
Coach with 
Schedule Fare Pullm an 
(Charlott« 8:30 am $4.50 $8.2 
(‘oncord 9:05 am $3.90 $7. 10 
‘ampus 12:30 


Ar. Durham ‘¢ 


East 
LUniver- 


Special train will stop at 
(‘ampus in front of Duke 
sity, Durham, 
Returning special train will 
Campus 6:00 p. m., 
(“harilotte 10:00 p. m., 


leave 
arriving 


Round trip coach 
ibove are good 
Round trip 

with Pullman 


fares quoted 
in coaches only. 
fares quoted above 

include round trip 
railroad tare and round trip seat 
in Pullman sleeping cars operated 
as parlor car service. 


Spe ial 


coaches, 


train will consist of 
pullman cars with open 
impartments and draw- 


Lions, 


ingg rooms. 


Dining Car Serving Breakfast, 
Luncheon and Dinner 


lise the Southern Railway enroute 
to and from your favorite football 
games—it's safer to travel by 
train. 

For additional information and 
Parlor Car Reservations Consult 


Ticket Agents. 
Division Passenger Agent Office 
Telephone 2-3351 
Ticket Office 
Telephone 3-3175 
R. H. GRAHAM 


Division Passenger Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street. Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Domestic | Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


SCARLAND BEC. co. 


x7, 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Trading in cotton gray goods picked up 
near the week-end, when mills reduced prices on leading 
print cloth constructions. Volume was about 25 per cent 
of production for the week. 

Sheetings sold at unchanged prices. Combed goods 
were quiet and prices showed an easier tendency. Demand 
for percales was spotty and prices irregular. Work cloth- 
ing fabrics were slow. Sheets and pillow cases sold at 
slightly lower prices. 

Print cloths sold in small lots for prompt delivery. The 
38-inch 5.35-yard 64x60s sold at 4¥2c, the 39-inch 4- 
yard 80x80s at 6'4c, the 39-inch 4.75-yard 68x72s at 
5'4c, and the 38%-inch 6.25-yard 60x48s at 4c. 

In synthetic yarn dress goods this week has been one 
of the recent styles that had remained in a plethora of 
supply become scarce. This was the 45-inch 135x64s 
2x2 acetate warp line crepes, rayon filled, that were al- 
most difficult to find at 25%c after selling briefly on 
Monday at 24c. These goods had sold during recent 
months at down to 21c to 22c ona cash basis. The above 
price applied only on quality for printing. Any who 
sought cloth for dyeing could not obtain any at the 
week-end. The result was that were any yardage offered 
it would bring a premium over what would prove suitable 
for printing. These goods when the market was highest 
early in the year had sold for up to 3c to 3lc. 

There were sales of 39-inch 72x56s rayon pigment taf- 
fetas on a basis of 14%c. Several fair sized orders were 
reported placed. Accumulations in mills’ hands are said 
to have become sharply reduced and will remain so in 
the event demand remains fair and mills fail to add pro- 
duction. 

Cotton underwear was in light demand and prices soft. 
Wool knitted outerwear sold in limited volume. Wool 
goods sales were small. Mills started showing lines of 
women’s wear spring goods at prices about equal to those 
quoted a year ago. Wholesale clothing markets were 
quiet. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 4, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 6% 
Tickings, 8-ounce ) 14 
Denims, 28-in. 12 
Brown sheetings, standard 9% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 54 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 6% 
Staple ginghams 10% 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—With a considerable reduction of 
spindle activity, mills are still producing at a greater rate 
than they are able to dispose of their stock. However, 
though, it is admitted that there is not enough new yarn 
buying to take up all the yarn being spun, there is not 
such a large over-supply, and spinners are not anxious to 
reduce their price to any great extent as yet. 


Carded cotton yarn sales in small lots are reported 
having been made lately at as low as 20 cents, basis of 
20s, two-ply warps, ordinary quality. This is a new low 
quotation for this number, but suppliers explain that such 
sales do not represent weakening in general, being chiefly 
accounted for by the need of some sellers to raise some 
cash. The majority of sellers continue quoting prices 
unchanged as compared with last week. Few are willing 
to predict, however, that present rates could be long main- 
tained, should there be a new break in the other markets. 


Among the larger consuming mills, both among weav- 
ers and knitters, there is occasional interest in pricing 
business to be delivered in the next quarter, but much of 
this inquiry comes to nothing, because manufacturers feel 
they should await new orders from their own customers, 
which would show that the stock situation in some lines 
of merchandise, among jobbers and retailers, had finally 
been cleared up. 


There is some fear that upon continued and prolonged 
recession in demand that spinners will start price cutting 
once more, but to counterbalance that fear is the belief 
and hope that out of the present Congress will come news 
of an effort on the part of the government to bolster busi- 
ness and eliminate some of the things that have been 
hampering the extension of business for the past few 
months. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 
Rs 19 12s 21 
10s 19 16s 22 
12s 19% 20s 22% 
14s 20 30s 27% 
20s 21 
> = Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
36s 29 
8s 19% 
40s 30 10s 20) 
12s 20 % 
Southern Single Warps 14s 21 
16s 21% 
10s ‘s 19 20s 22 
12s 19% 
0% Carpet Yarns 
*Tinged, 5 Ib., 8s, 3 and 
30s 26 18 
40s 20) Colored strips, 8s, 3 and 
ly 19 


4-ph 
White carpets, 8s, 3 and 


Southern Two-Ply Chain 4-ply 19 
Warps 

8s 19% Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
128 70% 8s, 1-ply 15% 
16s e112. _88, 2, 3 and 4-ply 15% 
20s 99 10, 2, 3 and 4-ply 16 
24s 24 12s, 2-ply 16% 
fe 95, 20s, 2-ply 19% 
30s 97 16s, 2-ply 18 
8hs 30 30s, 2-ply 24 
40s 33 


Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 


8s 18 

Rs 19 10s 18% 
10s 19% 12s 19 

12s 20 14s 19% 
14s 21 16s 20 
16s 20% 20s 21 
20s 22 22s 22 
24s 24 24s 23 
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CRESPI, BAKER & CO. 


Cotton Merchants 


L. PHONE 997 
Charlotte, 


Eastern and Western Growth Cotton 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning | 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8S. P. O. 


LAZENBY 
FILLING WINDERS 


Produce Filling of maximum yardage in 
Cop, Butt and Bobbin form for plain or auto- 
matic looms at minimum operating cost and 
maintenance. 

Send us a small supply of your yarn for 
Test-wind Report & Catalog. 


F. A. LAZENBY & CO., INC. 


31 E. LEE STREET BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Franklin Machine Co. 


Engineers—F ounders—Machinists 


44 Cross Street 
Telephone Dexter 1700 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


TEXTILE PRINTING MACHINERY 
PACKAGE DYEING MACHINERY 
SKEIN DYEING MACHINERY 
BALL WINDING MACHINES 
COTTON AND SILK YARN DRESSERS 
POWER SHOE LACE TIPPING MACHINES 
GEORGE H. CORLISS ENGINES 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES 


P. O. Box 1393 
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October Cotton Spinnings 
Below Total for September 


Washington.—The Census Bureau 
reported the cotton spinning industry 
had operated at 111.1 per cent of 
capacity, on a single shift basis, dur- 
ing October, compared with 124.1 per 
cent during September this year, and 
123.3 per cent during October last 
year. 

Spinning spindles in place October 
31st totaled 26,757,298, of which 
23,724,272 were operated at some 
time during the month, compared 
with 26,843,000 and 23,886,948 for 
September this year, and 27,911,666 
and 23,638,270 for October last year. 

Active spindle hours for October 
totaled 6,927,893,432, or an average 
of 259 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 7,658,339,165 and 
285 for September this vear, and 
8 .328,468,743 and 298 for October 
last year. 

Spinning spindles in place October 
sist in cotton-growing States totaled 
18,756,644, of which 17,604,590 were 
active at some time during the month, 
compared with 18,774,878 and 17,- 
694,270 for September this year, and 
19,017,368 and 17,372,302 for Octo- 
ber last year. 

Active spindle hours in cotton- 
growing States during October to- 
taled 5,619,744,913, or an average 
of 300 hours per spindle in place, 
compared with 6,184,681,582 and 
329 tor September this year, and 6,- 
432,823,260 and 338 for October last 
year. 

Active spindle hours and the aver- 
age per spindle in place for October 
by States follow: 

Alabama, 530,083,711 and 277: 
Georgia, 975,248.819 and 301: Mis- 
sissippi, 52,796,796 and 254: North 


Carolina, 1,578,785.028 and 261: 
South Carolina, 1.950.716.153 and 
344: Tennessee, 204,541,026 and 
340: Texas, 70,553,312 and 277: 
Virginia, 217,596,746 and 343. 
To Fireproof Fabrics 
Reports from Manchester, Eng- 


land, state that a portion of Stone 
Mill, Bamber Bridge, has been ac- 
quired, with water rights, by Burnot, 
Ltd., of Liverpool, a new concern, for 
the purpose of rendering fabrics and 
other substances incombustible. It is 
claimed the invention will be of 


great value in cases where life and 
property may be endangered by fire. 
Employment will be found for over 
100 hands. 
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Master Mechanics Discuss Electrical Problems 
(Continued from Page 18) 


Mr. Mabry: 1 did for some time. They did not un- 
derstand just what they were. But after they got used to 
them they would rather use them than the alipers. 

Chairman Hatley: That is my experience. If you get 
a set of mikes and give them to the men they say, “Yes, 
that is nice; but you will find that when you turn your 
back they lay them down and go back to using the cali- 
pers again. They do not seem to realize that they can do 
better work with the micrometers. 

In spinning they want the steel rolls just as straight as 
it is possible to get them. They would like to have them 
perfect; we can hardly do that, but we do get them within 
two- or three-thousandths each way. But look at the top 
of this cap bar neb. That is a rough piece, knocked right 
out of the sand, with a hole bored in it. Is it worth while 
having the steel roll perfectly true, with the top roller 
lying up there at all kinds of angles? Do you believe that 
you can tell that this roll was out as much as .005 inch 
with the top roll lying up crosswise of the steel roll? What 
do you think about it? Take a steel roller and hold it 
within .002 inch each way, straight, and then lay your 
top roll on it, on this cast-iron neb, which is just knocked 
out of the sand and fitted up on top of your steel roller. 
If that steel roller were out .005 inch, would you be able 
to tell that in the yarn you make on that? Do you think 
you would? 

A Member: Yes, | think so. 

Chairman: What do you think about it? 

Mr. A.: Certainly you can tell it. If you put it under 
the microscope you can tell quite a difference. 


Chairman: Wf you had that top roll centered right over 
the top of the roll, could you tell any difference on that? 

Mr. A.: 1don’t think so, because the top roll does not 
influence the draw. 

Chairman Hatley: You would get an angle on there, 
wouldn't you, that gets it kind of to one side? 

Mr. A.: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kincaid: We have a man here that made mikes 
away back in 1905—-Archie Smith. I have some of the 
tools he made. 

W. A. Smith: Yes, sir, back in those days I wanted a 
pair of Vernier calipers and could not buy a pair, so I 
made some. Back in those days, too, | wanted some 
micrometers, so | tried to make some. Since that time, 
though, I have accumulated a few micrometers and also 
calipers. For my use I would rather have one caliper 
than the micrometers. If I were on the machine, as I was 
in those days, | would rather have micrometers. I think 
all machinists going in the shops these days should be 
started off with micrometers and encouraged to use them, 
because they are lot better, and you can do better work, 
and when the work goes out of the shop it will fit. In the 
old caliper days it was hit or miss. You can not feel the 
same with the calipers day by day; it will vary. It is 
almost impossible for a man to feel a real fit as he can 
with the micrometer. I think all mechanics should be 
encouraged to use them all the time. 

Ouestion: Do the men furnish their own micrometers 
or does the plant furnish them? 

Mr. ller: The plant furnishes the micrometers in my 
place, up to six inches. That covers most of the work we 
have to do. I think some of the men own some microm- 
eters individually. We have one set that covers everything 
from two up to six inches. 

Mr. Royal: That is just one set? 

Ur.ller: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Royal: All the men use that set? 
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Seyco Sizing 


“(Pronounced *Si-Co”’) 

Your yarn is given double protection with SEYCO 
SIZING. _ This film prevents the yarn from shedding, 
thereby saving money, and by being of proper con- 
sistency and of uniform quality, it imsures steady 
production from your looms. SEYCO won’t turn 
rancid nor damage the fibers. Nor will it give trouble 

in. storage, dyeing, bleaching and fin- 


pine ishing. “IT’S GOT WHAT IT TAKES” 

Sizi for the type of sizing you require. 

Softeners 

Shuttle Packed in rustproof metal drums, 
Dressing making every pound available for use. 

Penetrants 

Alkalis Ask for Demonstration! 


“dA company is known by the customers it keeps.” 


Seydel-Woolley & Co. 


Textile Chemicals 


N. W. ATLANTA, GA 


748 Rice St., 


LONGER 
LASTING 


BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 
those lined with fire brick. Write for 
quotation.” 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
Hartsville, S. C. 


For 


REPAIRING 


DARY TRAVELERS 


if it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on it 
that the high quality ts guaranteed—that the weight 
and circle Is always correct, and that all are unl- 
formly tempered which insures even running spin- 
ning or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Agents 

JOHN E. HUMPHRIES CHAS. L. ASHLEY 

P. O. Box 343 P. O. Box 720 

Greenville, 8. C. 


Atlanta. Ga. 
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CALGON 


The Only Complete Water Normalizer 


Chemicals, Oils, Soaps 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories 
Incorporated 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS | 


RIGHT ON 
THE BOARDWALK 


Here you will find evs 
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JOEL HILLAAN 


IF ITS PAPER 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO.N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
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Mr.ller: Yes, sir. 
micrometer checks, too. 

Mr. Thompson: 1 might say that the custom is, | 
think, that all the men own one- to two-inch micrometers, 
and the company turnishes the rest. 

Mr. Nichols: When I went to Newberry | had a set 
of micrometers of my own. Mr. ller, of course, left me a 
lew legacies—men that you could not get to do anything 
new. I still have one man out of whom I tried to make 
an electric welder but | failed. It is like that with the 
micrometers. I think some young men that I have have 
already purchased one or two micrometers, from one inch 
up to four inches; we have bought them for them at the 
mill’s discount. ‘That is the way that has been done with 
us. I have a full set for myself, insides and out. 

Mr. Lake: Have any of the men here found any use 
for those plus or minus dial-indicating micrometers? | 
know they are used a good deal in automobile factories. 
[t is an indicating dial micrometer, where you get your 
plus or minus right on the dial. 

Mr. Nichols: 1 bought one of them for trueing up. It 
is very nice—very accurate. | bought it about a year ago. 


High Speed Drills 


Chairman Hatley: We will go on to the next question: 
“Does it pay to buy high-speed drills for the mill shop?”’ 

What kind of drills do you use, Mr. Kincaid? 

Mr. Kincaid: We use carbon drills. I find that the 
high-speed drill is better, of course, for certain work, but 
the carbon drills are so much cheaper. 
our type of work better. The high-speed drills are much 
more easily broken—-or that is my experience. We use 
carbon drills throughout. 

Mr. Thompson: 1 use all high-speed drills, no matter 
how large or how small. When you go below quarter- 
inch, buy taper lengths, which do not break so badly. 

Mr. Kincaid: Mr. Chairman, | had in mind small 
drills, the ones most commonly used, from 42” down. 

Chairman: Mr. Sutherland, what kind of drills do you 
use? 

L. A. Sutherland, Master 
Mills Co., Cateechee, 5. C.: High-speed drills. 

Chairman Hatley: Do you find it pays? Can you 
speed up your work and justify the difference in cost be- 
tween high-speed drills and carbons? 

Mr. Sutherland: 1 think so. 


I might say that we have a set of 


The carbon suits 


Mechanic, Norris Cotton 


Oil Dripping From Overhead Bearing 


Chairman: Ils there any more discussion on that? If 
not, we will go on to the next question: “How do you 
keep ou jrom dripping from overhead bearings (ring oil 
bearings)?’ I am very much interested in that myself. 
Someone tell us the answer to that. 

A Member: Mr. Ller says you don’t. 


Mr. B.: The only way to keep it from dripping out is 
not to put it in. 
Mr. ller: Mr. Chairman, | think quite a lot of people 


have gotten hold of that theory, too, and practice it. 

Chairman: You could stop that dripping by putting 
in a ball bearing, couldn’t you? 

Mr. Summey: There is not much there to keep that 
from dripping out, but a man over here in Spartanburg 
got up some drip pans. There is a wiper on each end ot 
the bearing and then a glass jar on the bottom of it. We 
put in a few of them, but we have hardly had them long 
enough to test them. There is a wiper inside some bear- 
ings to wipe the oil off. As long as you do not put in 
enough to run over it will not drip. This is the same 


idea; there is a wiper on each end that runs along the 
bearing; then the oil drips down into that glass jar. 
Do you buy that drip pan from your sup- 
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ply house? 

Ur. Summey: From a textile shop. 

Chairman Hatley: What does it look like? 

Mr. Nichols: 1 didn’t see it, but I understand it looks 
like a bottle. It is glass, isn’t it? 

ir. Summey: Yes—a glass jar; about a half-pint glass 
jar. 

Chairman: He does not stop the bearing from drip- 
ping oil but just takes care of it afterwards? 

Mr. Summey: That is right. 

Chairman Hatley: Did anyone ever try putting a ring 
on the inside of those bearings, like the ring on the end of 
a motor shaft? 

Mr. Summey: Some of those have those things, but if 
you cut them off and slip them back it is hard to get them 
tight. If the bearing burns out, most people will not 
put that wiper back; they put the bearing back without 
, and the oil will run down the shaft. But as long as 


I 
the wipers are working, the bearing will not leak. 


Repairing Screens 


Chairman: 1s there any more discussion on that? 

The next question is the last one on the list:. “Wat 1s 
the best method to use in repairing picker and condenser 
screens?” Lam sure we have all done that, and the ques- 
tion 1s as to the best method to _use 


Mr. Summey: We weld all of ours, instead of solder- 
ing them. We have much less trouble. 

Chairman: Wo you put a band around there, too? 

Mr. Summey: Yes, sir. 

Question: Is that electric welding or acetylene gas? 

Wr. Summevyv: Acetylene. 

Mr. Thompson: What kind of band do you use? 

Mr. Summey: <A tie from the cloth room. We pull it 
around there; we have a clamp to pull it around good 
and tight and weld it where it is lapped. 

Mr. Thompson: Do you use square-mesh wire, or 
what? 

Mr. Summey: Use the metal mesh wire. We also weld 
the seam trom one end to the other. 

Chairman Hatley: Mr. Waltrip, what method do you 
use in repairing picker screens? 

I’. A, Waltrip, Master Mechanic, Wallace Mig. Co., 
Jonesville, S. C.: I imagine we do it mostly the old way. 
We have not done any welding yet; we solder ours. We 
have only three pickers in the mill, so we do not have so 
much of that to do. 

Mr. Summey: If a man is working in a waste mill, 
where they have a lot of fires, he will find that he has to 
weld, because the fires melt the screens out if they are 
only soldered. 

Mr. Thompson: We have 25 one-process pickers, and 
we have an awful lot of trouble with those things. I was 
up in New England for ten days and have just gotten 
back. 1 went through all the shops/up\there—-Saco-Low 
ell and all those shops, Just before | leit there I asked 
one of the chief executives, “Why do you build the same 
kind of screens now that they had 50 years ago?” He 
said: “You have given us something to think about. Go 
back and talk with the master mechanics, and let's get 
together and build better screens.” 

Question: How many bands or supports in these screens 
are better? 

Mr. Thompson: Personally, I like about three spiders 
inside these screens. I also like a shrunk-on band-—a 
steel band. As you know, the abrasion cuts thin bands in 
two so quickly. 

Mr. C.: The screen revolving has a tendency to stretch 
those bands out on the end. 

Mr. Kincaid: 1 think that is a problem that ought to 
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| Accurate grinding is of | 
i 

| the highest importance | 

in the maintenance of 
: your card production. 

‘ROY GRINDERS 

; B. S. ROY & SON COMPANY | 
Worcester, Mass.—Greenville, S. C. : 
| Cotton Card Grinders, Woolen and Worsted | 
Card Grinders. {| Napper Roll Grinders, 
} Calender Roll Grinders. {| Shear Grinders. | 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
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be handled by some specialty shop, because I think the 
average shop is not fixed up to do it, unless it would be 
this gentleman who is running waste. From what little ] 
know about carding, the screen is very important. The 
carder would probably have no control of the waste if 
the screen is off a few thousandths one way or the other, 
and | think that is the specialty shop’s problem. I think 
a mill would benefit by having that work done by a spe- 
clalty shop. 

Chairman Hatley: If a screen is welded with a band 
on it, when the screen breaks up what happens? 

Mr. Thompson: lf the wire breaks up? 

Chairman: When the wire goes bad. 

Mr. Nichols: What happens when you try to get that 
band off, if the band is welded on? 


Mr. Thompson: The band is not welded; it is just 
shrunk on. 

Mr. Nichols: This man welds his on. 

Mr. Summey: That is bronze-welded to the cast; you 


just knock it off. 

Question: What size of wire do you find best on these 
screens? 

Mr. Summey: 1 don’t know. It is a very fine mesh 
wire, 

Chairman: Wo you buy this wire from the manutac- 
turer? 

Mr. Summey: 1 don't know; I don’t buy the wire. 
The card-room man buys the wire and sends it down to 
the shop for us to do the work. 

Chairman: Ils there any more discussion on that? Are 
there any other questions to be brought up that we did 
not have on this list? 

Mr. Royal: 1 should like to ask one. Is it customary 
for the machine shops in this section to make the studs 
for replacement——the spinnin-room studs and those for 
fly frames and cards, or are studs ordered from the man- 
ufacturers? 

Mr. Thompson: We tind in our place that it is cheaper 
to make them. We have one man on that all the time 
studs and collars and things hike that. 

Mr. Royal: Are they made from cold rolled steel? 

Mr. Thompson: Made trom scrap. 

Mr. Roval: Do you harden them? 

Mr. Thompson: No, we quit that. 

Mr. Nichols: We make ours out of old battery shafts. 
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Mr. Thompson: We make them out of old shafts and 
things like that. 

Chairman: Mr. Nichols, do you make all your studs? 

Mr. Nichols: Yes, sir. 


Chairman: You just use battery shafts and things like 


that? 

Mr. Nichols: Yes, sir. 

Chairman: Wo you harden yours? 

Mr. Nichols: 1 am like the gentleman here; we quit 
that. 

Chairman Hatley: Do you think it pays to harden 
them? 

Mr. Nichols: No. They are not going to oil them, 
anyhow. 

Vuestion: Has anybody had any experience with put- 
ting grease fittings on these studs and using that? 

Mr. Nichols: We put grease fittings on all the bat- 
teries, the fittings on the batteries. 

Mr. Royal: Did you put the fitting on the stud or on 
the bearing? 

Mr. Nichols: On the stud. 

Mr. Royal: Down through the center of the stud? 

Mr. Nichols: Yes. 

Chairman: Are there any more questions to be brought 
up? If not, it is time for us to elect a new chairman. 

| should like to say to the committee that served with 
me during my term that I certainly have appreciated their 
help and have enjoyed working with them. They have 
done everything I have asked them to do, and more, too, 
and | appreciate that very much. I hope sometime I can 
be of as much service to them as they were to me. 

Mr. Kincaid: 1 should like to nominate Mr. Van W. 
Kay, of Judson Mills, for chairman. 

This nomination was duly seconded, the nominations 
were closed, and Mr. Kay was elected. 

Mr. Hatley: Mr. Chairman, I turn it over to you. 

Chairman Kay: There is one thing I want to say: at 
our next meeting, wherever it is held, we do want to have 
a good attendance. We will try to get up some subjects 
that will be interesting and get away from some I have 
heard discussed that are out of date. After I learn a little 
more about it, I shall be better prepared at our next meet- 
ing. 

As there was no further business to come before the 
meeting, it was adjourned at 12 o'clock noon. 


For Uniformity Depend On— 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. 


TOR 


MILL STARCH 
“The Weavers’ Friend” 
| BOILS THIN e HAS MORE PENETRATION e CARRIES WEIGHT INTO THE FABRIC | 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, 8S. C. 
C. B. ler, Greenville, 8. C. F. M. Wallace, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. Castile, Charlotte, N. C. 
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\MERICA’S FINEST PANSIES 
ite Pink Larkspurs and 
\f home and curb market. 
Wright, Rt. 1, Greenville, C. 


Exquis- 
Columbines. 
Mattie 


PAUL B. EATON 
i PATENT ATTORNEY 
: 1408 Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining 
U. S. Patent Office 


Corps i 


ROSE BUSHES—World's best. Hints on 
care and culture; free illustrated cata- 
log. McClung Bros. Rose Nursery, Tyler, 
Texas. 


PANSY PLANTS, Swiss Giants, $1 per 
100, $7.75 per 1,000 Steele's Jumbo, 
$1.25 per 100, $10 per 1,000. Dutch Iris, 
blue and yellow, $3 per 100, postpaid. 
Evergreen Nursery, Rembert, S. C. 


ORNAMENTALS—Pink Dogwood, 
Magnolias, Grafted Holly, Finest 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Bulbs, Pe- 
rennials, and Fruit Trees. Attractive 
prices. Write for list. Ellis Nurseries, 
Dept. T, Griffin, Ga 


Purple 


Roses, 


CARL SHAMBURGER brings you the 
world’s choicest roses. Write for color- 
ed catalog. Carl Shamburger Nursery, 


Dept. B, Tyler, Texas 


Travel anywhere..any day 


on the SOUTHERN 


A fare for every purse...! 


One Way Coach Tickets ... 
On Sale Daily 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. . for each mile traveled . . . 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


Round Trip Tickets ..... 


. . . for each mile traveled. . . return limit 6 months 
Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


One Way Tickets ..... 


Good in Sleeping and Parlor Cars on payment 
of proper charges for space occupied 


NO SURCHARGE! 


return limit 15 days 


HIGH CLASS TRAINS 
Latest Pullman Equipment, including Compartment, 
Drawing Room and Open Section Sleeping Cars 


MODERN COACHES ..CONVENIENT SCHEDULES 
Insure Satisfactory Service on the Southern Railway System 


Be Comfortable in the Safety of Train Travel 


Manager 
D.C 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Snia Viscosa Halts Lanital 
Output 


Paris.—According to reports from 
Rome, Snia Viscosa is suspending 
provisionally the manufacture of 


‘Lanital” synthetic wool from casein, 


because, according to the reports, the 
products sold in Italy are claimed not 
to have given satisfaction. 

Snia is considerin? resuming Lani- 
tal production next May if experi- 
ments for improvement are favorable, 
it is reported. 
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New German Spun 
Rayon Firm Formed 


Berlin.—A new South German cel- 
lulose and spun rayon plant with a 
capital of 3 million marks, to be in- 
creased later to 6 million marks, has 
just been formed, the majority of the 
shares being held by the Wurttember- 
gian industry. Beech forests of the 
district will furnish the raw product 
lor the new factory with a yearly out- 
put of 10,000 tons of beech cellulose. 
This will be followed by the erection 
of a spun rayon plant with an annual 
production of about 10,000 tons. 


Mill Employee Killed in Wreck 


Union, 5. C.—-Henry Edmonds, 24, 
employee of the Excelsior Mill here, 
died in a Gaffney hospital from in- 
juries sustained in an automobile ac- 
cident near that city, according to 
reports. With Edmonds were riding 
Martha Ray, Estelle West and Ed- 
ward Austin, all of Union. They were 
slightly hurt. Austin was driving the 
car when it is said to have skidded 
and leit the highway and _ then 
burned. 


Plant Magnolia Tree in Honor 
of Col. Springs 


Lancaster, 5. C.—In’ memory of 
the founder and first president of the 
Springs Cotton Mills, Col. Leroy 


Springs, a magnolia tree was planted 
by his grave at the mill here a few 
weeks ago. The tree was ‘presented 
by the members of the Springs Civic 
League. 

The first dirt to be thrown on the 
tree was by Leroy Springs, the sec- 
ond grandson of Col. Springs and son 
of the present president, Capt. Elliott 
White Springs. Each of the seven 
wards of the Civic League had rep 
resentatives to add dirt. 


Saco-Lowell Shops’ 


Stockholders Vote 


For Reorganization 
boston, Mass. Stockholders of 
saco-Lowell Shops voted overwhelm- 
ingly at a special meeting to author- 
ize officers of the company to proceed 
with a plan of reorganization that will 
retire the company’s debt of about 
$2,450,000. 
Officers, directors and certain note- 
holders have underwritten 56,802 


units, representing $900,000 and the 
First National Bank of Boston for 


itself and others have volunteered a 
loan of $1,500,000 under the plan, 
which will soon be presented to SEC 
for approval. 
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outhern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. S&S. 
Ligon, Greenville, C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, Hl. Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. A. 
Carrell, 2135 Cascade Rd., 8S. W. North Carolina—Chariotte, F. 
} German, 1617 Beverly Drive South Carolina—Greenvillle, G. 
Hasley, 107 Maniy St. lennessee Signal Mountain, W. G 
‘olley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou Branches, $14 Johne ston 
Bldg.. Charlotte, N. C.: 905 Woodside HKMidg., Greenville, S. C 
20 Adams Ave., Memphis, Tenn 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bide., Berrien Moore, Mer.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bide., A. T. Jacobson, Mer.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Webb on iwford Bide., John J. Greagan, Mer.: Chariotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bldg William Parker, Mer.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn., Electric Power Blide., S. Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O.. First National Bank Bidge., W. G. May, Mer.; Dallas, 
Tex.. Santa Fe Bide.. E. W. Burbank, Mer.: Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bide.. K. P. Ribble, Mer.; New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
W Stevens Mer. Richmond, Va Klectric 


Crosby, Mer.: St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., C. L 
Orth. Mer.: San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Har! 
Hury, Me Tampa, Fla i115 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 


Mer.: Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mer.; 
Washington. bD. C., Southern Bide... H. C .Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square Bldg Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bide... Charlotte, N. C.;: Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta St. Bidg., 
Atianta. Ga.: 846 Baronne St... New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bide... Cincinnati, Ohio: 619 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
°01 Petroleum Bldg... 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex.; 310 Mutual 
Bide.. Kansas City, Mo.;: 620 S. 5th St., Architects & Bldrs. 
Exhibit Bldg., Louisvill Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St... Richmond, Va 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte. N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza. New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mgr. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. L. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. 
T. 


ARNOLD, MAN & cCo., Inc., Providence, R. Il. Frank 
W. Johnson uu. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. C Sou. Reps., 
Robert KE. Bu Box 904, Greenville Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St... Columbus, Ga.; Ww ‘he ster Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville. Ala.: D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198,. Durham, N,. C 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., 5. W., At- 
lanta,. Ga.: Texas KRep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P. 
Carmichael, Atianta Office: Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
ktep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 5. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep Cc, Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep., 
I L. Brown 886 ewery St., N. Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
F. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Love i St.. Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
Fe. Culbreth, P. O. Box 11, Charlotte, N. C.; Herbert Booth, 
Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ul. Sou. Office, 31 W. 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
teps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, 5S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville. S. C.: John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


BORNE. SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto 5St., Spartanburg, 5. C.; R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., ‘ ‘harlotte, N. C.: John Ferg ruson, 
203 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; William J. Moore, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga.; Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 


gleton, Dallas, Tex.; S. Frank Jones, 209 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


CAMPBELL 4@ CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.: Mike 
A. Stough, P. 0. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.: A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 
N. ©, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 

CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box Zi, Telepnone ‘harlotte, N Sou heps.., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.: Clinton Sales Co., Inc., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
451, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, S. C.: A. Cc boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055, Atlanta, Ga.: Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoli- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.: Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Mer.; 708 Guilford Bldg., Greens- 
boro, N. C., A. B. Wason, Mer. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co., Greenville, S. C.. John R 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, 5S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. oe Mer.: Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and P: Starch Div.). Hurt 
Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mer.: ¢ orn Products Snies Co., 824- 
N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner, Mer.; Goan 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mer. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!, BAKER @ CO., 411% 8S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester. Mass 
Sou. Plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C. Sou. Agents: B. L. Stewart 
Koller Shop, Laurinburg, N. C.; Dixie Roller Shop, Rockingham, 
N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, Burlington, N. C.; The Georgia 
Roller Covering Co., Griffin, Ga.; Textile Roll Covering Works. 
LaGrange, Ga.; East Point Roller Cov. Co., Mast Point, Ga.: 
Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.; Morrow Roller Shop, Albe- 
marie, N. C.; Peerless Koll Covering Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: 
Textile Roll & Cot Co., Dallas, Tex.; Greenville Textile Supply 
Co., Greenville, 5 .C.; Anniston Roll Covering Co., Anniston, Ala. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C., Greenville. S. C.. 
Charlotte, N. C., 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., E. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.;: Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., 5S. W., Atalnta, Ga., W. M. Mitchell; Spartanburg, S. C.. 
Clare H. Draper, Jr 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS &@ CO., Inc., E. |., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mer.;: D. C. Newman. Asst. Sou. Sales 
Mgr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr.; E. P. Davidson. 
Asst. Mer. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 §S. Church St.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable. J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. RK. Ivey, 
S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard ‘Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 P rovident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson. Green- 
iie, S. C.; W. F. Cray ton, Adam Fisher, Jr., W. A. Howard. 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.;: Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS CO., E. Grasselli Chemicals 
Div., Wilmington, Del. W. C. Mills, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 S. 
Chureh St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @€@ CO., E. 1., Rayon Div., F. H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. Ace- 
tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. Church St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Inc., E. l., The R. & H. 
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Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del t. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 


Mer.., 302 W. First St.. Charlotte, N. C., 


EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. C 


SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte. 

C., S. R. and V. G. Brookshire 

FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Reps., R. W 
Ponsign, 813 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 


R. I 


Plants 


Providence, 
Sou 


FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
Greenville, S. C., and Chattanooga, 


GENERAL COAL CO.. 1215 


44 Cross St.., 


Providence. I. 
Tenn 


Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C 
C. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. W. Lassiter. F. W. Rea- 
gan. EF. H. Chapman, Charoltte. N. C.: J. C. Borden. Grace 
American Bide... Richmond. Va. ; D. H. R. Wiggs, Wainwright 
Ride Norfolk. Va W. A. Counts. Law & Commerce Bldg 
Rivefield. W. Va.: H. C Moshell, Peoples Bank Bide... Charles- 


ton, S&S. C.: P. W. Black, Greenville, 8S. C.: H. G. Thompson, 
Bristol, Tenn 

GENERAL DYESTUFF 425 Hudson St... New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd.. Charlotte. N. C 
A. Stigen,. Mer 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Offices and Wareh Atlan ta. Ga., .H. Ginn, Dist 
(“harleston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C.. E. P 
Mer Dallas, Tex lL. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer Houston 
Tex... M. Wise. W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma City, Okla., F 
Hathway,. BR. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birmine- 
ham, Ala R. T. Brooke. Mer.: Chattanooga. Tenn... W. O. Me- 
Kinney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex.. A. H. Keen. Mer.: Knoxville 


‘ole 


Tenn .. BF. Cox, Mer Louisville. Ky E. B. Myrick, Mer.: 
Memphis. Tenn... G. O. MeFarlane,. Mer.: Nashville. Tenn... J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La... B. Willard. Mer.: Richmond 
Va... J. W. Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex.. I. A. Uhr. Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas. 
Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mer Houston, Tex., F. C tunker, Mer. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hoboken. N. J. 
Sou R eps.. Frank FE. Keener. 187 Spring St N. W Atlanta 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Inc., THE. Akron. 0. Sou 


Offices and Reps... W. C. Killick, 209-11 FE. 7th St.. Charlotte. N 
W. Reywnolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville. Fla.: 


©, Roome 
Netherding 
and Guthrie 
Richmond. Va.: A 


500-6 N. Carroliton Ave... New Orleans. La.: J. H 
1128 Union Ave., Memphis. Tenn.: W. R. Rurtle. 3rd 
Loutsville. Kyv.: R. G. Abbott. Allen and Broad Sts. 
Fillev and R. B. Warren. 214 Spring St.. 


N. W., Atlanta. Ga.: J. L. Sinclair. 700 S. 21st St.. Rirmingham. 
Ala.: Atlanta Reltinge Co Atlanta. Gi Battev Machinery Co 
Rome, Ga.: Bluefie ld wae ly Co.. Bluefield. W. Va Gastonia Mill 


N. Cc Knoxville Belting 


Gastoni: 
Mach. & Fdrv. Co... Laurel 


Tenn La 


Supply Co 
Knoxvilile 


& Sunply Co.. 
Miss.: Or- 


lando Armature Works. Orlando. Fla.: McComb Supply Co.. Har- 
lan. Ky.. and Jellico. Tenn.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co... Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson. Miss.: 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham. Ala.: Morgan's. Inc 


Mulberry, Fla.: C. T 
Pensacola Tool & Supnlv 
Tampa, Fla.: Pve-Barker 


Savannah, Ga.: Mulberry Supply Co.. 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans. La.: 
Corp.. Pensacola. Fla.: I. W. Philins 
Supply Co Atlanta, Ga.: Railey Milam Hdwe. Co.. Miami. F'la.: 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co Anderson. S. C.: Superior Iron Works & 
Supply Co., Shreveport. La.: Taylor Iron Works & Supply Co.. 
Macon, Ga.: Textile Mill Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.: fe ‘water 
Supply Co., Norfolk, Va.. Columbia. S. C.. Asheville. N 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville. S. C. 
GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro. N 
«<. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters. Pres. and 


Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO.. Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta 
(Ga A. W. Ripley, Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe. Spartanbure 
Ss. C.: J. H. Hooten. Gastonia. N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter. Char- 
Intte, N. C.: G. P. Kine. Jr., Augusta. Ga.: Roston. Mass.: New 
York. N. Y¥.: Philadelphia. Pa New Orleans, La.: Houston. 
Tex.: Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New York City 
sou. Mer., Charles C. Clark. Rox 27 Spartanbure. S. C. Sales 
Reps... Tallv W. Piper, Box 534.’ Fairfax. Ala... W. R Sargent 
Greenville, S. C 

H &€ B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern 


Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. 
National Bank Bidc.. 


Atianta,. Ga.. J. C. Martin Agt.; Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. 
Eimer J. McVey. Mer.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson. Jim 


Miller, sales and service representatives 

HERCULES rOWDER COMPANY, 
ute Murkart chier Chemical Co.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: Her- 
phe Powder Co Paper Makers Chemical Div.. Atlanta. Ga 
Warehor American Storage and Warehouse (Co 505-513 
(fedar St (Charlotte, N. Textile Warehouse (Co. 511-512 


Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South Atlantis monsed Ww arehouse 


Wilmington, Del. Distrib- 


Corp., Washington and Macon Sts., Greensboro. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne. N. J. Sou. Rep., Caro- 
lisa Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520. Charlotte. N. C 

HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Distrib- 


utors, Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.: Textile 
piy Co and Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte. N. C.: Gastonia 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co.. Anderson. 
S. C.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg. S. C.: Carolina 
Supply Cs Greenville. S. C.: Fulton Supply Co.. Atlanta. Ga.: 
Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Greenville Textile Mill Supply 


Mill Sup- 


Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., tirmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON @€ CO.. E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.. Philadelphia. 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W .H. Brinkley. 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Reps... Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C. L. Elgert, 1306 Court Square 
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Bidg., Baltimore, Md.: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.: D .O. Wylie, 1410 First National Rank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45. 
Atianta. Ga James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutheriand Place. Home- 
wood. sirminghs im, Ala.; J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New 
Orleans, La . E. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer St.. 


~ Ie Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084. Phone 


Mass. Sou. 


Boston 
(charlotte. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. reester. 
Plant, 244 Forsyth St.. S. W Ga., 
S. W. Rep., Russell A Singleton. Mail Route 5, 


KENNEDY COoO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St 


Mass. Sou. Office and 
Guy L. Melchor. Mer. 
Dallas, Tex 


(harlotte. N. 


W. A. Kennedy. Pres 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson. Conn. Sou Rep... W 
Irving Bullard, Pres... Charlott. N. ©. Mer. Sou. Service Dept 
5. Henderson, Greer. Dan B. Griffil Southern Sal 
Rep... E. H. Jacol Mire. Sou. Distributors, Ods Mill Sup 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C Texti Mill Supply Co ind Cha 
lotte Supply Co Charlotte N. Gastonia Mill Supply Co 
Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply C Shell N. llivan 
Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Montgomery & Crawford Spart; inbure, 
Industrial Supply ('o., Clinton, 8S. ¢ (‘Carolina Si upply Co 
Greenvi lle. =>. € Fulton Supply Co Atlanta. Ga.: Southern 
Belting Co Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Sup ply Las. 
Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., 
Birmingham, Ala Waters Garland Co., Louisville, Ky 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., 
KEEVER STARCH CO., 


Lo khat t. Ala 


Columbus, O. Sou. Office. 


1200 Wood 


side Bidg., Greenville. S. ( Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Aet. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte. N. C. Sou Reps.. 
Claude B. ler .P. O. Box 1383, Greenville. S. C.: Luke J (Castile, 


N. Church St., Charlotte. N. C.: F. M Wallace 


St.. Birmingham. Ala 
LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 


phia. Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henrys 


1115 S. 26th 


2607 BE. Tioga St.. Philadel- 
(Gaede, P. ©. Box 1083. Charlotte. 


McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St.. Fall River. Mass Sou 
Rhep., Edward Smith, Asheboro. N. C 
MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave 


New York Cit, 


sou. Rep.. Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Bldge.. Char 
lotte, N. 

THE MERROW MACHINE CO., § Laurel St.. Hartford. Conn 
i. W. Hollister, P. O. Box 721, Spartanbure. S. C.: R. R More 


land, P. O. Box 895. Atlanta. Ga. 
NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc... Harrison. N. 


Offices and Plant, Cedartown. Ga. Sou Reps... D. Rion, 
town, Ga.: C > Elphick. 100 Buist Ave Greenville, 8S. C.: 
Macintyre, care D. G. MacIntyre. Franklinton. N Py 

2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore. Md Warehouse. (Chatta 
Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W 


nooga, 


Exchange St 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and W arehouse. 131 W. First St. 
(“harlotte. N. sou. Agt.. C. D. Tavior. Gaffney, Ss. ¢. Sou 


Reps., L.. FE. T avlo ir, Box 272. Atlanta. Ga 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN CO., Nashua, N. H 


Z (otto Pratt, Gaffney. 


Askew, Box 272 


sou. Rep., D. ¢ Ragan, High in 
N. ¥Y. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison . ve.. New York 
City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St Phone 3-7191, Char- 


lotte, N. Atianta, Ga.. 
NORLANDER MACHINE CO... New 


Spartanbure, S. C Greenville, S. C 


Redford. 


Mass Sou 


Plant, 213 W. Long St., Gastonia, N. C 

NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS stamford, Conn 
sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. arlotte. 

ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City. N. J. Sou. Ren 
Edwin W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road. West. ¢ 


“harlotte, N. C.: 
Cliff C. Myers, 2181 Charlotte Charlotte. N. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchbure. Ma«s 


Drive, 


and Char- 


lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office. Rona All Ride 

PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F.. Holvoke Mass 

PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO.. ony 
Tenn. Southeastern Div. Offix e, 203 Commercial Bide... Gast. A 

RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO.. rrovide nee, R. I. Sou tep.., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515. Greenville. Ss 

RHOADS. J. E. & SONS. 25 WN Sixth St Philadelphia, Pa 
Sou Schwoebel, 864 W. Fifth St Winston-Salem 


Reps.. L. H 


N. ¢ W. Mitchell, Box 1589. Greenville. 1. S. Jay. 1600 
S. 2ist St.. Birmingham. Ala J. T. Hoffman. &S8& Forsvth St.. 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.: Atlanta Store. C. R. Mitche ll, Mer., 8&8 


Forsyth St., S. W., Phone Walnut 5915. 


ROY & SONS, 8B. S., Worcester. Mass. Sou 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C.. John R. Rov. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 
Office and Repair Depot, 
Sou. Agent: Branch sou 
Mer.: Greenville, S. C. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO.. 
old P. Goller, Greenville. 
ton Ave., Edgewood, R. I 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY &@ CO., 748 Rice St.. N. W 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE. 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.: 
St.; Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: 
Columbia, 1713 Main St Atlanta, 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.: Chattanooga, 826-28 
Broad St.; Birmingham. 2016 Third Ave., N.; Montgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 S. Gay St. Sou Reps., E. H. 
Steger, 222 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olney, 158 E. 


Atlanta, Ga 
Office. 
Representati' 
Milk St Ro sti Mass. Syn 
Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle 
Offices, Atlanta, Ga.. John I, Graves. 


Jersey City. N. J. Sou 
Alexander W 


Rep., Har- 
Anderson, 10 Mfl- 


Atianta, Ga. 


Cleveland, ©. Sou. Ware- 
Savi annah, 655 FE Liberty 
Spartanburg, 158 E. Main St 

70 Broad St.. N. W.: Columb us, 
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Main St.. Spartanburg, S. C.; W. O. Masten, 2308 5 Main St., 
Winston - Saliem N. C.: T. R. Moore, 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke. 
Va.: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St.. Raleigh, N. C.; W. H. Mast 
hrook. 105 W. Iver St Greenshors. N. C.: John Limbach, 70 
Proad St.. N. W.. Atlanta, Ga.; D. 8S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn © A. Kine. Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond. Va.: James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Blvd., Portsmouth, 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO.., °400-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices. Greensboro, N. 
C. 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935, O. B. Shelton, Rep.; Atianta., 

13 Courtland S. \. S. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
) Tchoupitoulas St., P. BE. Odenhahl, Rep 


SOCONY VACUUM OIL inc., Southeastern Div. Office. 


1602 Baltimore Trust Bide itimore. Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse 1000 ow. Morehead St., ‘ tharlotte, Set 
Textile Wareho ll Rhett St Greenyvili South 
Atlantic Bi Wi areh se Co., Greensh ro Goer New South 
Express Line Columbia s Terminal orage Corp., 317 ! 

St... Richmond, Va Taviotr Transfer 102 Joush St.. 


Norfolk, Va. 
SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. ©. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Hl. Sou Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Side Atlanta. Ga Win H. Randolph, Jr... Sou 
Mer.. L.. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Meg 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanbure. S. © Reps. W. T. Osteen, Greenville, 
Ss c.: H. F. Taylor, J1 Monroe. N. C.: John T. Higginbothem: 
H. A. Mitchell, Birminghan Ala 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Av¢ Phila- 
delphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 KE. McBee Ave.., Greenville 
s Cc. H. E. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr Vice-Pres. in 
charge .of reed plant: Atlanta, Ga., H. Ratford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C., © W. Cain, 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc.,.285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L.. Griffin, Mer 


STERLING roy TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 


River, Mi Ass Sou tap. Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1594, Green- 
ville, S. C.; J Box 443, Spartanburg, 5. © 
STURTEVANT CO., B. . Hyde Park Boston Mas Sou 
(offices Marietta Ride Atlanta. Ga LV, Mer.; 
Guilford Greensbor N..© W. L. Hunken, Mer.; 708 


Mills Bldgs Washington, LD. © N. Foss, ll, Met 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, Nn. B. A. Terrell. 
Pres. and Mer. 

THE, York. N. ¥. Distriet Offices, Box 90! 


Norfolk ind bBo 2 Atlanta. Gia Bulk nlants and ware 


(joebel, R Va 4 H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; 
Raker, Spart anbure. sc Dp. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 

APRON CO., 905 S. Main St Fast Point, (Atlanta) 

orgia. 

TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY co., Providence, R. I 
Sou. Office Bids 

TEXTILE SHOP, THE, | nklin St... Spartanburg, S. C. E. J 
Faddy. Sec. and Treas 

UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., vidence,. R. L. Sou. Offices, 
(Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga 


U s. BOBBIN & SHUTTLE co... Manchester, N H Sou 


Plants. Greenville, 8. C Johnson City. Tenn., and Monticello, 
Ga. Sou. Reps i. Rowell Holt 1008 Johnston Blde., Charlotte, 
w ¢.: M. Ousley. P. O. Box 516, Gre nville. S. C.: Chas. Sidney 
Jordan. Monticello, Ga and 1... K. Jordan, Sales Mer., Monti- 


ello, Ga 


RING CO.. 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I 


Phone 46580, 10 hin Greenville 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R I. Sou 
Fac. Reps., J. S. Palmer, 1400-A W: odside Bidg.., Greenville, 


rT, K. Palmer, P. box <4 Rirmingham, Ala.: llliiam M 
601 Pearl St., Lynchburg. Va William Patrick 
°16 S. Oakland St.. Gastonia, N C™. Sou. Distributors Barreled 
Sunlight, D. A. Hines, 216 Twelfth St.. Lynchburg, Va.; The 
Paint Co inc Fourth and Broad Sts Richmond, Va Mor- 
gan's, Ine W .Rroad St... Savannah, Ga Nelson Co 


17 Campbell Ave., E. Roanoke, Va.; Atlantic Paint Co., 207 


Meeting 5t Charleston, 5. Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Meeting St.. Charieston, 5. ‘ Pritchard Paint & Glass Co. of 
Ashevill 77 Patton Ave Ashevills Pritchard Paint & 
Giass Co 1? W. Sth St... Chariotte Gate © Paint Co 
110 N. Greene St., Greensboro, N. C.; Montgomery & Crawford 
Ir Spartanburg, S. C.; The Town ‘end Lumber Co ., Anderson 
Ss C.: Chapman Drug Co., 516 State 5t., Kn: xville, Tenn.; The 
Eason-Morgan Co., 322 Second Av: N.. Nashville, Tenn - Bins- 
wanger Co. of Tenn., 645-6 Union Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: 
Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Favrot Rooting «4 Supply Co., P. Box 116 station New 
Orleans. La.: Standard Bldg. Mt. © Inc.. 230 Sist St.. Birm- 
ingha Ala Shaw Paint Wallpaper Co.. Durham. N 
‘iek Paint Co., 219 W. Fifth St., Winst n-Salem, N. C.; Baldwin 
Supply Riuetie ld \V Va: Ralawin wiv ¢ R eckley, W 
Souther Pine €o., 104 Mair St.. “~larksburg. 


W. Va.: Rhodes, In 809 Cherry St Chattanooga, Tenn.: W. A. 
Wilson & Sons, 1409-25 Main ‘St... Wheeling, W. Va.; Emmons- 
Hawkins Hardware Co 1028 3rd Ave., Huntington, W. Va.; 
Baldwin $ upply Co., os Capitol St., Charleston, W. Va.; Bald- 
win Supply Co., Logan, W. Va 

VEEDER-ROOT, irtio rd (*onn Sou Office. Room 231 
W. Washington St., Greenville, 5 .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 
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VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 1., with Sou 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. QO. Box 842, 
Gastonia. N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mer., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


WAK, Inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 
Pres. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS he Mass. Sou. Reps., 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. Wilson, Greenville, 8. C. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, 
Whitin Bldg.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. Ll. Dalton, 
Mers.: 1317 Healey Bide.. Atianta, Ga. Sou. Reps., M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office: I D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, Atlanta 
Office 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, tI. B., Dover, N. H. Sales Reps., C. C 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bide., Greenville, S. C.; R. A. Brand. 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.: P. B. Raiford, 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. © 


WINDLE @ CO., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES €@& CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St., Greensboro, N. C.; G. W. Searell, 
Jefferson Apts., 501 E. Sth St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N (.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Inc., Spartanbure, 8S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co., 
Anderson, S. C.;: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. C. 


Tax Reform Or What 
(Continued from Page 7) 


Everybody is going to suffer from excessive taxation, 
including the laboring man, and even the President seem- 
ed to realize this before he was elected. I am going to 
quote trom another of his 1932 campaign speeches. After 
stating that total government expenditures amounted to 
one-third of the entire national income, Mr. Roosevelt 
said: 

“That is an impossible economic condition. Quite 
apart from every man’s own tax assessment, that burden 
is a brake on any return to normal business activity. 
Taxes are paid in the sweat of every man who labors 
because they are a burden on production and can be 
paid only by production. If excessive, they are reflected 
in idle factories, tax-sold farms, and hence in hordes of 
the hungry tramping the streets and seeking jobs in vain. 
Our workers may never see a tax bill, but they pay in 
deductions from wages, in increased cost of what they 
buy or (as now) in broad cessation of employment. There 
is not an unemployed man—there is not a struggling far- 
mer—-whose interest in this subject is not direct and 
vital.” 


eee want relief from unbalanced budgets, extrava- 
gant and huge and unnecessary expenditures, staggering 
taxes and other detriments to sound business you will 


have to win votes or you will lose out—as usual. 


Use The 


Want Ad Section 


Of This 


Live WEEKLY Journal 


When You Want 
FAST ACTION 
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BUILT 
to LAST 


| oan VOGEL Number Five Outfits are 
real factory closets. They have no 
complicated mechanism to get out of 
order and require fewer repairs even 
after they have been in use many 
years. You Ilsavemoney 
and add to the effi- 
ciency of your plant by 
installing YVYOGE!, Num- 
ber Five Factory Closets. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL 


COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


VOGEL Products 


Books That Will Help 


Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room 
Calculations” 


By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. A 
practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calculations for 
the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing™ 


(Fourth Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chapters on 
Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, $1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 
A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, $1.00 


Through 64 years 
RING SPECIALISTS 


By specifying DIAMOND FINISH Rings, you secure tho 
finest speed track for your travelers that skill and 
science can produce. 64 years of specialization in this 


one single textile item enables us to promise you 


EXTRA GOOD RINGS —and deliver them! 


WHITINSVILLE 


IAG CO. 
Makers of Ipinning and Jwister C Rings since 18 73 


Southern Reoresentative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 


You With 
Caleulations”™ 


trated throughout. Price, $2.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing which 
constitutes the day’s work of the average mill dyer. Price, 
$1.50. 


“Cotton Spinners Companion” 
By I. C. NOBLE 


\ handy and complete reference book. Vest size, Price, 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
Charlotte, N. C. 


@ 


By D. A. TomMPpkKINsS 
Third edition. Completely revised. An elementary text 
book for the use of textile schools and home study. Illus- 
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Supremacy 


CALENDER 
sult 


CALENDERS 
ROLLING:-CHASING: FRICTION 


SCHREINER - SILK- CHARMEUSE 
EMBOSSING 


B-F-PERKINS£SON, 
HOLYOKE-MASS 


INO CALENDER 
CAN BE BETTER 
THAN THE ROLLS 
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